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AN INTRODUCTION TO BACKGROUND 


Dear Reader: 


The function of BACKGROUND on WORLD POLITICS, as seen 
by the staff which produces it, is the collection and classification 
of cross-disciplinary data relating to world politics. The object of 
this process is to be of assistance to those who teach, write, or 
simply think about international relations. 


The need for such a journal was recognized at the summer 
Seminars on the Teaching of International Relations which were 
sponsored by the Ford Foundation during the mid-1950’s. The point 
continually came up, especially in the 1955 seminar, that a thorough 
grasp of international relations requires that one be duly cognizant 
of the continuously changing developments and research findings 
in well over a dozen disciplines. Competency in international 
relations requires information on such topics as: the military, scien- 
tific and economic condition and capability of each nation; the 
processes and conclusions of national policy-making; old and new 
techniques used in pursuing foreign policy goals; the attitudes, tra- 
ditions, and values of the world’s peoples and their leaders; and 
the thoughts being advanced by those scholars concerned with theory 
construction in political science and related disciplines. No one 
can possibly find time to cover all this. The data on these matters 
are changing continuously and much research on them is reported 
in non-political journals. The intent of BACKGROUND on WORLD 
POLITICS is to syphon off and digest fresh data and ideas which 
pertain to world politics but which are scattered through publica- 
tions not primarily devoted to world politics (See list of PERIODI- 
CALS READ, infra.). 


Your comments and suggestions as to how BACKGROUND can 
better fulfill its function are welcomed. 


H. Dicken Cherry 
Editor 
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PART ONE: THE UNITED STATES 
I. Military Policies and Capabilities 


US FOUR YEARS BEHIND 

Proponents of the US space program have often employed the distinction 
between space technology, where the Russians with their gigantic rocket 
boosters are obviously well ahead, and the space sciences which have not 
really received the glamor of propaganda. The defendants of US space 
progress maintain that the US is still very much in the running if not in the 
lead in the basic space sciences. 

This distinction has been well overdrawn. Testimony of Dr. Hugh L. 
Dryden, Deputy Administrator of the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration, indicates that American rocket power which can duplicate 
the achievement of the Sputnik VIII Venus space probe or the seven-ton 
Sputnik IX is not expected to be developed until 1965. The US is still 
the same 4 years behind that it was in the beginning of the space race in 
1957. 

Even if behind at the present time, how long will the Soviet Union, with 
its superior launching power, remain behind the US in the basic or purely 
scientific space achievements? Besides the scientific lead to consider, the 
Russians can be expected to garner their share of the propaganda prestige, 
and military advantages from the space race. 

(Evert Clark, “Russia Still Holds a Four Year Space Lead,” AVIATION 
WEEK, Vol. 74, No. 11, March 13, 1961, pp. 107-112.) 


SPACE AGENCY LONG RANGE PLANS 

The National Aeronautics and Space Administration has outlined an 
“ambitious” program to achieve a preeminent position for the US in space 
exploration in the years ahead. 

The rate of space launchings and vehicle testings is expected to reach a 
rate of nearly two major missions per month. 

Advanced engines include the CENTAUR high-energy upper stage, the 
SATURN million-and-a-half-pound clustered booster, and the 4.5 million 
pound cluster NOVA (each engine 1.5 million pound thrust-) 

Goals in the ten-year plan include: 1961: first orbital flight of astronaut, 
first lunar impact, launching of CENTAUR; 1962: “Mariner” probe to 
Venus or Mars, launching of two-stage SATURN; 1963-64: “Surveyor” 
soft landing on moon, orbiting astronautical observatory; 1964: unmanned 
vehicle circumnavigating the moon and returning to Earth, first reconaissance 
of Mars or Venus: 1965: landing of mobile “Prospector” on the moon; 
1965-67: program commenced for manned circumlunar flight; 1970: lunar 
manned flight and return. 

(S. Peter Kapreizan, ““NASA’s Goals for the Next Decade,” AIRCRAFT 
AND MISSILES, Vol. IV, No. 1, January 1961, pp. 43-49.) 


US NEEDS IN SPACE RACE 

The Aerospace Industries Association recently published an advisory re- 
port to the US Government showing the need for progress in several essen- 
tial fields of research and investigation if the US is to match the Soviet 
Union in the space race. 

The Association stated that the trend in electronics will be toward micro- 
miniaturization of parts requiring moleeular applications. Parts require- 
ments per cubic foot are expected to ncre&se sixteen-fold from the present 
30,000 parts per cubic foot. In communications, the use of both ultra high 
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and very low frequencies is projected to offset the swelling demands for 
additional channels. 

Plastics must be made more resistant to electromagnetic and particle 
radiation, induced vibration, thermal and mechanical shock, and other high 
temperature requirements. Ceramic materials now form the bulk of high 
temperature ductile coating materials, but new organic protectives may be 
utilized to provide more coatings. Olefins are expected to replace natural 
rubber. Hydraulic systems will be required to operate at far higher tem- 
peratures. 

The Association also pointed out that heavy financial outlays would be 
required in the decade ahead to establish space environment simulation 
facilities. 

(“What We Need to Win the Aerospace Race with Russia,” AIRCRAFT 
AND MISSILES, Vol. IV, No. 1, January 1961, pp. 35-41.) 


SCIENCE PRIORITIES 

Considerable concern has developed within the scientific community of 
late over the fact that by stressing technologically spectacular achievements 
for the purpose of propaganda, the US may be overlooking adequate support 
for a more meaningful and balanced science program. Project MERCURY 
has served as a whipping boy for these criticisms, not that MERCURY is 
necessarily a waste of money. The question is simply that a broadly based 
research program may produce far more spectacular results in the long run 
than by pouring vast funds into a specific “crash” objective. 
(“A Few Headaches: Priorities for Science,” SCIENCE, Vol. 133, No. 3449, 
January 3, 1961, pp- 317.) 


COLOR FILM AND ARMY TRAINING 

A study to make a controlled comparison of the teaching effectiveness 
of color as opposed to monochrome television films for instructional pur- 
poses reveals no signifcant difference in learning effect between the two 
types of film. 


Comparisons are based on test scores given after instruction. The test * 
sample consisted of 116 trainees, and officers, in the Army Surface to Air 
Missile, or Officer Training Division, at the Ordnance Guided Missile School. 
No relation was found to exist between trainees aptitude level and use of 
color or monochrome television for learning effectiveness. Color television 
was no more effective with lower aptitude groups than with higher aptitude 
groups. This study agrees with prior studies on the subject. 

(Alvin J. Rosenstein and Joseph H. Kanner, “Television and Army Train- 
ing: Color vs. Black and White,” AUDIO VISUAL COMMUNICATION 
REVIEW, Vol IX, No. 1, Jaunary-February 1961, pp. 44-49.) 


II. The Economic and Social Substructure 
PEACEFUL USES OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


As a reaction to Soviet progress in technology, Robert McKinney, the 
first US representative to the ‘International Atomic Energy Agency, was 
requested to re-examine US peaceful atomic energy activities for the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. The McKinney Report reached the follow- 
ing conclusion: 

The competitiveness of atomic power as compared to conventional fossil 
fuels will be difficult to realize without substantial technological break- 
throughs. The cost of conventional fuels is expected to drop during the 
1960s to a range of 5 to 9% mills per kilowatt-hour for privately owned 
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utilities and 4 to 6% mills for publicly owned systems. Using natural 
or slightly enriched fuels, the cost of atomic power could approach 4.7 mills 
per kilowatt-hour in public utilities and about 8 mills in private utilities. 
Atomic power may face price-slashing from conventional. fuels. Still, re- 
serves of fossil fuels are not limitless, especially in light of the multi- 
fold increases anticipated in fuel consumption by the year 2000. 


While “the time when technological advances can usher in widespread, 
cheap atomic power is probably not close,” especially in the US where fossil 
fuels are plentiful, the US must take the lead in developing atomic power 
to assure its technological leadership among the backward nations. 


Non-power uses of atomic energy can contribute important benefits to 
mankind. For instance, radioisotopes can study life processes with precision. 
However, the non-power applications do not offer early promise of wide- 
spread commercial use. 


Laboratories in the US do not provide leadership to the free world tech- 
nological advance. Attention is given to marginal applied research which is 
uncoordinated in terms of objectives. Likewise, there is little reason to 
believe that the control of atomic information has really retarded Sovet pro- 
gress. 


The US must provide the scientific leadership in bringing the capabilities 
of the Western World to bear on the problems of reducing atomic costs. 
(Walter A. Hamilton, “McKinney Review of US Atomic Policies,” BUL- 


LETIN OF THE ATOMIC SCIENTISTS, Vol. XVII, No. 1, January 
1961, pp. 25-29.) 


US SUPERIOR IN SCIENCE 

In this technological era, that form of society will prevail which best fuses 
science with its social and political structure. One of the marvels of science 
in the Soviet Union has been its assimilation by a totalitarian regime. 


Still, the US is superior to the USSR in all major fields of science but 
one: space technology. For every excellent Soviet scientist, and there are 
many, there are 10 equally as good or better in the US. The scoreboard 
for Nobel prizes since 1941 stands: Physics: US-15, USSR-3; Chemistry: 
US-9, USSR-1; Medicine: US-18, USSR-O. 


Soviet mathematicians have made significant strides in recent years along 
the lines of classical mathematics, but they have largely neglected modern 
applied mathematics. (Note conflict with Beller article, Part III, below.) 
(Dr. John Turhevich (Professor of Chemistry, Princeton University), Speech 
before the Mass Media Awards Dinner, Thomas A. Edison Foundation, New 
York City, March’ 20, 1961.) 


NEW AGENCY SPURS SALINE CONVERSION 

The unavailability of fresh water is not only a retarding factor to many 
underdeveloped nations, it is also expected to place heavy demands on US 
industrial and agricultural activities in the years ahead. By 1980, the US 
will more than double its daily consumption of 290 billion gallons of water 
daily. 

Fresh water can be converted from saline water, but the problem is to 
reduce the cost markedly from the current $2 per thousand gallons. The 
Office of Saline Water of the Department of the Interior is conducting re- 
search on advanced conversion processes. The Office has authorized the 
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construction of five pilot plant processes: two utilizing distillation processes, ae 
and one each for electrodialysis, vapor-compression-distillation, and freezing- ae 
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(Joseph J. Strobel, “Saline Water Conversion Today,” CHEMICAL EN- 
GINEERING PROGRESS, Vol. 57, No. 1, January 1961, pp. 37-41.) 


INSTANT SPECIALS ON US TELEVISION 

Since May 16, 1960, when the summit meeting failed to take place in 
Paris, NBC News has engaged in the production of 67 “instant specials.” 
The “instant specials” are produced on the same day of the event before 
film becomes available, and the summit failure was the first covered in this 
manner. 

What happens behind the scenes at NBC to permit ‘such coverage? Here 
is a record of how NBC covered the Santa Maria seizure by Galvao, oppon- 
ent of Portugal’s Salazar, through the “instant special” process. The news 
story for the “instant” originated with a cable in Portuguese, and seven 
page reply by Galvao. This was possible through the services of a Brazi- 
lian secretary, Lucy Souza (in Chet Huntley’s office) who reads Portuguese. 

Visuals originated from the film library, travel folders obtained from 
local tourist agencies, and artist’s pencil drawing of piracy on the high seas, 
pictures of pirates from AMERICAN HERITAGE magazines, and a search 
for old prints of Carribean ships and shipping in New York book shops. 
Radio reports were received from Puerto Rico of the US Navy search for 
the ship. Telephone calls brought in news of the eight crewmen put off on 
St. Lucia Island. Ten minutes before 10 p.m. newstime, the special was 
ready, all materials assembled. 

Other “instant specials” have included “Ham’s’ 
and the RB-47 fliers return from Russia. 

(Chet Hagan, “TV Instant Specials,” THE QUILL, Vol. XLIX, No. 3, 
March 1961, pp. 12-13.) 


TOTAL EXPENDITURES FOR 1961 RESEARCH 

The author forecasts a level of research expenditures in the US at $1 bil- 
lion greater than the 1961 National Science Foundation’s estimate of $13 
billion. This revised figure represents a 12 per cent increase over the level 
of support in 1960—$12 billion. The author believes the sizable increase will 
be due to criticisms by the present Administration of past defense policies, 
to competition from the Soviet Union, and to the quick start that research 
expenditures have reveived to date this year. 

More than % of the $14 billion research expenditures will be financed by 
the Federal Government. Yet, more than 3/4 will be conducted by industry. 

Nearly 95% of the funds are expected to support applied research, with 
only 5% for basic research. The poorer cousin may fare more handsomely 
in years ahead as the need for fundamental knowledge becomes imperative. 
Technology will continue to grow at a cascading rate. As a result of the 
increased complexity of technology, greater emphasis will be placed on 
interdisciplinary approaches. 
(Victor J. Danilov, “The 1961 Forecast: $14 Billion for Research,” INDUS- 
TRIAL RESEARCH, February-March 1961, pp. 13-19.) 


return from outer space, 


III. US Foreign Policies 


THE US AND CHINA 
The Kennedy Administration’s policy on Communist China will probably 
include the following: 
1) Recognition of the Peiping regime by the US is out of the question. 
2) Admission of Communist China to the UN would not unduly excite the 
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US, and the US will not leave the UN in pique over China’s presence there. 
3) The US is committed to defend Formosa. 
4) De facto acceptance of the two-China situation. 
(N. Stanford, “Kennedy Policy on Red China,” FOREIGN POLICY BUL- 
LETIN, Vol. 40, No. 12, March 1, 1961, pp. 91.) 


PROS AND CONS OF CONNALLY AMENDMENT 

The heated debate concerning repeal of the Connally Amendment has 
often been marked by a lack of information or clarity about the basic issue 
and the advantages or disadvantages of repeal. The issue, simply stated, 
is whether the US should delete the “self-judging reservation” relative to 
domestic disputes from its acceptance of the compulsory jurisdiction of the 
International Court of Justice. Repeal of this reservation has four advan- 
tages for the US: 1) the US would no longer be liable to an invocation of 
its self-judging reservation by an opponent in a case to the latter’s advan- 
tage, as happened to France in the Norwegian Loans Case; 2) the US would 
no longer be bound by a proviso the validity of which has been seriously 
questioned by members of the Court itself; 3) the US would be able to make 
more effective use of the Court if it were free from this limitation; 4) the 
role of the US as a leading advocate of peace through law would be 
strengthened and vindicated. 

The principal arguments for retention of the Connaily Amendment may 
be summarized as follows: 1) fear that US jurisdiction over such matters 
as tariff policy, immigration policy, control of the Panama Canal, or civil 
rights would be subjected to international control if the protection fur- 
nished by the reservation against such possible incursions by the Court were 
not available; 2) doubt about the training and professional competence of 
members of the Court; 3) concern that in the future the Court will change 
in composition and international law will change in content to the detriment 
of US interests. The first two arguments can be refuted by an examination 
of the record; the third introduces an element which is not forseeable, but 
the continuation of the US as a major world power should be a factor of 
importance in refuting this argument. 

(Arthur Larson, “The Facts, the Law, and the Connally Amendment,” 
DUKE LAW JOURNAL, Vol. 1961, No. 1, Winter 1961, pp. 74-119.) 


SCIENCE AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

Science has become a subject of, as well as an influence upon, foreign 
policy. America faces the policy dilemma of recognizing the national 
prestige factors of space acheivement while still not sacrificing true scienti- 
fic advancement. Future scientific knowledge must not be sacrificed for 
the spectacular. 

International cooperative bodies of scientists, such as the International 
Congress of Scientific Unions have encouraged real scientific cooperation 
without political entanglements. However, in such groups the traditonal 
cooperation among scientists is often overshadowed by national political 
ambitions. In addition, the Soviet Union has often boycotted international 
political-scientific groups such as the UN Committee on the Peaceful Uses of 
Outer Space. 

(James R. Killian, Jr., “Making Science a Vital Force In Foreign Affairs,” 
SCIENCE, Vol. 133, No. 3445, January 6, 1961, pp. 24-25.) 


PART TWO: WEST EUROPE 


HUGE GAS FIND IN NORTHWEST EUROPE 

Discovered early in 1960, details and problems connected with an enormous 
reservoir of natural gas in northern Holland are only now coming to light. 
Estimates of the new supply range from 60 to 300 billion cubic metres (cur- 
rent Dutch production is 200 million c.m./year, and proved reserves till now 
were 4 billion c.m.). Finders of the huge gas bubble are Royal Dutch Shell 
and Standard Oil (N.J.) in a 50-50 enterprise known as NAM. They have 
suppressed details. 

Exploitation of these reserves await investments in transport, marketing, 
and storage. Full development would affect the energy market in Holland, 
Belgium, and north-west Germany, and be a challenge to current coal and 
oil suppliers to that entire area of Europe. 

Ferg Gas Bubble,” THE ECONOMIST (London(, April 1, 1961, pp. 
42-43.) 


GREECE JOINS SIX 

An agreement has been reached on the association of Greece with the 
European Economic Community. This is a considrabie political achievement 
for Greece as well as for the Six. 

Greece had to choose between the Six and Seven. The choice was based 
on the fact that 50% of Greek exports go to the countries comprising the 
Six, and they in turn supply about an equal amount of Greece’s imports. 

The association with the Six offers Greece the advantage of financial aid, 
and assured markets for her agricultural products (especially tobacco) both 
of which are essential for the Greek economy. 

(J. R. Lambert, “Greece and the European Economic Community,” WORLD 
TODAY, Vol 17, No. 4, pp. 142-149.) 
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PART THREE: THE USSR AND EAST EUROPE 


COMMUNIST BLOC BROADCASTING 

A USIA report on Russian radio broadcasting finds that polls, contests, 
and quiz games, with ideological content, are used increasingly. Radio Mos- 
cow offered a trip to the USSR as a prize for the winner of a quiz show 
directed at Spain. The winner was to attend a soccer match between Rus- 
sian and Spanish teams. 

Communist bloc international broadcasting has expanded by 10% within 
the last calendar year—from 2,921 hours to 3,203 hours. Output from Com- 
munist China alone increased 34%—from 512 hours to 687 hours. The only 
decrease in output was that aimed at North America, and highest percentage 
increase was to Africa. However, only 97 hours weekly are. directed at 
Africa. Introduction of a regular program in Swahili marked the first native 
African language used. This makes a total of 56 languages broadcast to 
foreign nations by Communist bloc countries. On the basis of total hours 
broadcast the major areas rank in this order: Western Europe, Far East, 
Near East and South Asia, North America, Latin America, and Africa. 

Emphasis has also been placed on export of radio receivers to under- 
developed nations, and provision of aid in installation of transmitters and 
other broadcasting equipment. 

(“USIA Report on Reds,” BROADCASTING, March 13, 1961, pp. 72-73.) 


MATH IN THE SOVIET UNION 

The Soviet Union has made remarkable progress in automation and ap- 
plied mathematics. Since automation may have an impact on national pro- 
ductivity of the magnitude of the industrial revolution in the Eighteenth 
Century, the Russian progress is a significant development. 

Soviet mathematicians at least match their American counterparts in the 
field of theoretical mathematics, and they may soon excell in applied mathe- 
matics. Unlike US circles, no great gap exists between the two fields in 
either prestige or communications. 

Soviet theoretical mathematicians are urged to communicate their latest 
theoretical advances to engineers and scientists. In the fields of optimal con- 
trol and numerical analyses, they undoubtedly outmatch their Western col- 
leagues. 

(William Beller, “Will the USSR Lead in Applied Math?,” MISSILES AND 
ROCKETS, Vol. VIII, No. 3, January 16, 1961, pp. 20-21.) 


PETROLEUM INDUSTRY BOOMING 

As is increasingly the case in other sections of its economy, the USSR 
now seems to have reached a level of petroleum production that makes ex- 
ports possible. In light of known large reserves and projected annual produc- 
tion, the Soviet Union may be producing 3 or 4 times the present production 
in the US by sometime after 1972, which will enable the Soviets to enter 
the world petroleum market on a large scale. The growing market in China 
and the satellites may absorb most of this export; if not, the world market 
will have to be significantly adjusted by existing US, Venezuelan, and 
Middle Eastern suppliers. 
(Paul E. Lydolf and Theodore Shabad, “The Oil and Gas Industries in 
the USSR,” ANNALS OF THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN GEO- 
GRAPHERS, Vol. 50, No. 4, December 1960, pp. 461-485.) 
REAPPEARANCE OF LYSENKO 

Recent events in the Soviet Union indicate a return to influence of Tro- 
fim D. Lysenko, the exponent of a theory that plant heredity can be modi- 
fied by environment. Lysenko’s thesis fitted conveniently into Stalin’s 
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Communist doctrines, and during the latter’s reign, Lysenko enjoyed a pre- 
eminence among Soviet biologists and geneticists. 

Although Lysenko’s influence waned severely following the death of his 
mentor, there is ample reason to forecast the reemergence of both the scientist 
and his theory. Mikhail A. Olshansky, the new Soviet Minister of Agricul- 
ture, is as devoted a follower of the scientist as his predecessor, Matskevich, 
was an opponent. 

The reappearance of Lysenko is related to the drive to overcome earlier 
failures in agricultural productivity. Lysenko appears to have again acquired 
an influential role in the Soviet scientific bureaucracy. 

(“News Notes,” SCIENCE, Vol. 133, No. 3452, February 24, 1961, pp. 568.) 


LONG SINO-SOVIET TRADE TALKS NET LITTLE 

From February to April, in Peiping and then Moscow, Chinese and Rus- 
sian delegates discussed a new trade agreement. The total amount of trade 
agreed upon was not revealed in the final communique; but Russian agricul- 
tural aid, which was announced, was meager considering the natural disasters 
that have cut Chinese farm production. 

Chinese agricultural deficiencies have meant a further defaulting on re- 
payment of Russian loans; the 1960 deficit is to be paid back over the next 
5 years, without interest- Russia is to give China 500,000 pounds of sugar; 
repayable beginning in 1964 and running through 1967. 

Lack of aid from Russia is apparent from the large wheat purchases 
China has made from Canada and Australia. The Soviets themselves had 
agricultural difficulties last year, and, because they have already made loans 
of billions of rubles to the Chinese, they may be worried about repayment. 
(“Hard Bargaining?” THE ECONOMIST (London), April 15, 1961, pp. 
209-210.) 


PART FOUR: THE MIDDLE EAST AND AFRICA 


AFRICA’S PROSPECTS FOR AID 

By the past pattern, external private capital has paid for most of Africa’s 
industrial and agricultural development while public aid has gone to trans- 
portation, power, and social services. Compared to Asia and Latin America, 
Africa has been less popular with both public and private investors. Public 
aid is increasing: The World Bank has invested $772 million in Africa (of 
a total of $5 billion), mostly in the white-ruled south; British aid rose to 
$95 million in 1959-60 from the previous $56 million; France spent $125 
million in French-speaking black Africa in 1960 as against $111 million in 
1958, and ex-French territories are to get $511 million in grants from the 
European Economic Community development fund. Although increased aid 
to tropical Africa is likely from the US (the brightest hope), Russia, the UN, 
and West Germany, it will probably be of modest proportions. Nor are the 
chances especially good for attracting much private capital to Africa. Inves- 
tors tend to see Africa as an entity, and rumors and uncertainty in one place 
hurt the prospects of all. Mining attracts most of what does go in. 

Several ways have been suggested to create a new flow of private invest- 
ment to Africa: (1) change in the attitudes of Africans, leaders and fol- 
lowers, to see the merits of foreign investment and to support the “hard 
sell” in tax concessions and public relations; (2) adoption by European 
countries of the US program of insuring private investment in underde- 
veloped countries; (3) more trail-blazing stimulation of private money by 
the World Bank and other public agencies; (4) the proposed multilateral 
scheme (Europe-Africa or UN) for an investment statute defining investor 
rights and providing international guarantees financed by premiums. Africa’s 
greatest need is for self-assurance; so long as it remains sensitive and sus- 


picious, the “African personality” frightens off the money it needs. 
(Special Correspondent, “Money for Africa?,” CENTRAL AFRICAN EX- 
AMINER, IV:17, February 1961, pp. 13.) 


NEED FOR TRANSPORT INTEGRATION 

Left with an assorted legecy of transport problems, the economic develop- 
ment of Africa demands an integrated system to serve all countries on the 
continent linking agricultural, industrial, and urban centers. A continuation 
of colonial policies of favoring national rail, river, and port systems can only i 
work to the detriment of economic efficiency and development in Africa. 
Most authorities seem to agree that the exploitation of mineral and agricul- 
tural resources and the establishment of overhead capital or economic infra- 
structure is highly dependent on the existence of adequate and integrated 
transport. 
(Barbara A. Yates, “Railroads and Waterways of Africa,” JOURNAL OF 
GEOGRAPHY, Vol. 60, No. 3, March 1961, pp- 120-135.) 


ISRAEL IN AFRICA ; 
Israel’s first venture into Africa was an opportunist expedient to circum- 
vent Arab diplomatic, political, and economic pressure, but it has developed 
into a permanent policy, important in its own right. There are about 700 
Israeli specialists and advisers in 35 African and Asian territories and 
countries. The Israeli Foreign Ministry’s International Assistance and 
Cooperation Division is preparing to send 500 experts a year to those 
countries in addition to those sent by other bodies, and preparations are 
being made to receive 1,000 African and Asian students a year. Israel can- 
not afford the costly trial and error approach of the British, French, and 
Americans. There is long-term need to train Israeli overseas experts in 
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local languages, cultures, and economics and immediate need for cultural 
attaches to Israeli embassies. Symbolic of what can happen is the con- 
tagious enthusiasm of the young Israelis working for the contracting com- 
pany which undertook to build a parliament building for Sierra Leone in 
six months. 

(“Isral’s Political Stake in Africa.” AFRICA REPORT, VI:1, January 
1961, pp. 7-8.) 


THE FORD FOUNDATION AND AFRICA 

The Ford Foundation has two main interests in non-Western areas. The 
first is to increase “American capacities for understanding and dealing with 
the non-Western world,” and has long included Africa, by way of area train- 
ing fellowships to Americans for study in Africa and grants to American 
universities and other academic organizations. The Foundation’s second 
interest, that of helping non-Western areas in development efforts, is pro- 
secuted through its Overseas Development Program. Begun in South and 
Southeast Asia in 1951, extended to the Near and Middle East in 1952, the 
development program was expanded to Africa in 1958, and, as of December 
31, 1960, $5,009,285 had been spent in Africa. 

Certain general characteristics of the development programs have been 
preserved in the application to Africa: the main effort is in the overseas 
countries themselves, emphasizing practical and technical aid to develop- 
ment, working through the countries’ institutons and concentrating on a 
few fields. In Africa the Foundation has concentrated strongly on educa- 
tion, with public administration training being a field of special urgency. 
In addition, special attention has been given to agencies doing planning and 
research on social, economic, and educational problems. 

Since the Foundation could not be active everywhere in Africa, its stra- 
tegy for distribution of efforts has been based on careful reconnaisance 
of needs and opportunities. Some topics have been taken as broadly re- 
gional; thus, the Foundation has taken an interest in colleges and universi- 
ties in Africa wherever they may be and has made grants to seven institu- 
tions, with the range expected to increase. Manpower surveying and planning 
is another general interest that has been pursued in several places. Inter- 
territorial conferences and projects have provided another kind of focus. Be- 
yond what could be planned on a regional basis, certain areas have received 
special attention, the highest concentration being in Nigeria, where the 
Foundation has helped through several programs in public administration 
surveys, training, and recruitment, institutional grants, and various aids 
in economic development plannning. There has also been some concentra- 
tion in Ghana, Sudan, the British East African territories and the Rho- 
desias. 

(Francis X. Sutton, “The Ford Foundation’s Development Program in 
Africa,” AFRICAN STUDIES BULLETIN, III:4, December 1960, pp. 1-7-) 


BRITISH CAMEROON REFERENDUM 

On February 11, 1961, elections were held in the Northern and Southern 
sections of the British Cameroons to determine for each separately whether 
it was to join Nigeria or the Cameroun Republic. The latter, being the lion’s 
share in the division between France and England after World War I of the 
German Kamerun, became independent in 1960, having been, like the British 
Cameroons, a Mandated Territory under the League and then a Trusteeship 
under the UN. The Northern Cameroons had been administered as a part 
of Nigeria’s Northern Region and the Southern Cameroons had enjoyed, 
from 1954 to 1960, regional status in the Nigerian federation. The British 
trusteeship has been marked by isolation and neglect, such economic de- 
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velopment as exists being limited to the south and being largely attributa- 
ble to work done by the Germans. 

As between north and south, the election issues and campaigns were dif- 
ferent, although the people in each were voting on the same two alterna- 
tives. These alternatives had been decided in 1959 in the UN General Assem- 
bly in a play of forces involving not only Cameroonian but other African 
leaders and eliminating two other possible choices—independence and con- 
tinued trusteeship. 

Main protagonists in the south were Dr. E. N. Endeley’s Cameroon Na- 
tional People’s Convention and J. N. Foncha’s Kamerun National Democri- 
tic Party. The former favored integration with Nigeria and the latter ad- 
vocated “reunion” with Cameroun. The CNPC, as the Kamerun National 
Congress, had formed the first African-led government in the Southern 
Cameroons under 1958 reforms; but in elections in January, 1959, Endeley 
lost to the KNDP in an anti-Nigerian pro-unification wave. From 1955 to 
1957 sentiments of unification were sowed by the nationalist Union des Pop- 
ulations du Cameroun, which operated in the British territories while out- 
lawed in French territory. In the recent campaign the CNPC stressed con- 
tinued disorder and violence in Cameroun, past and future benefits of 
association with Nigeria, and the radical changes (custom, language, money, 
and school systems) which unification would bring. The KNDP played 
on the fear of immigration and domination by Ibos, the major ethnic group 
in the neighboring Eastern Region of Nigeria; stressed old ethnic ties with 
the people of Cameroun; and promised a federation of two entities in the 
event of unification. 

In the north, a consortium of the five Nigerian political parties active in 
the area stressed advances made under Northern Nigerian rule and promised 
provincial status for the area. Only minor local parties urged unification. 
A number of local reforms had been undertaken subsequent to a 1959 ple- 
biscite in which local discontent and ethnic tensions led to postponing a 
final decision on union with Nigeria. 

On election day the turnout was unexpectedly large and the results deci- 

sive in both areas, Northern Cameroons choosing the connection with 
Nigeria and Southern Cameroons voting for unification with the Cameroun 
Republic. Arrangements for implementing the latter decision, which raises 
a number of complex problems, will be worked out by representatives of 
the two ‘territories in association with the UN and Britian. 
(Victor T. LeVine, “The ‘Other Cameroons,’”” AFRICA REPORT, V1I:2, 
February 1961, pp- 5-6, 12; “Four-to-One for Cameroons,” WEST AFRICA, 
No. 2281, February 18, 1961, pp. 170-171; “Cameroons Plebiscite Results,” 
ibid, pp. 187; “Problem of Cameroun Unity,” ibid, No. 2282, February 25, 
1961, pp. 198; Victor T. LeVine, “*P’ Day in the Cameroons,” ibid., No. 2283, 
March 4, 1961, pp. 236.) 


THE UN IN THE CONGO 

The goal of UN involvement in the Congo is to isolate weak or chaotic 
areas from the fury of the cold war by interposing the UN as a neutral force. 
This role has been pushed by the Scandinavian and Canadian governments 
as well as by other middle powers who find themselves with important roles 
in neutralist diplomacy. The area of neutrality in the UN has, consequently, 
been expanded. 
(John Holmes, “The United Nations in the Congo,” INTERNATIONAL 
JOURNAL, Toronto, Vol. 16, No. 1, Winter 1960-61, pp. 1-16.) 


CONGO ASSESSMENT 
It was clear, at year’s end, that the basic problem in the Congo was still 
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the power vacuum which four contending forces were trying to fill: 1)The 
Congolese: power is segmented, no one leader having enough following out- 
side his own stronghold to create a unified movement able to sweep the coun- 
try or enough of an army to enforce unity on the nation. 2) The African 
states: could have provided a stabilizing factor had they remained united in 
their approach, but early collaboration gave way to conflicting postures. 3) 
The UN: prevented complete anarchy and major injection of the cold war, 
but, as an uneasy alliance of independent political entities, it cannot by itself, 
in spite of valiant efforts, fill the vacuum. 4) The US and USSR: in opposi- 
tion to one another, stood behind the chaos, Moscow being ready to fill any 
vacuum by aid to any friendly regime and the US, determined to block 
Soviet penetration, being tempted to back any anti-communist regime. Con- 
golese leaders are not ideologically committed. Each accepts outside aid, 
as he makes internal alliances, to advance his own cause and with con- 
fidence in controlling the outside influences when necessary. 


Several resolutions of the forbidding problem seem possible. The least 
hopeful is complete Balkanization into a number of provincial regimes, each 
backed by a cold war adversary. Another, less likely, is the establishment 
of a limited dictatorship, bringing some measure of unity but supported by 
outside forces. More effective UN control over both military and civilian 
affairs for a limited time is a third possibility, though made unlikely by 
probable US and USSR opposition and lack of African states’ unanimity. 
A final proposal is for a roundtable discussion of all Congolese leaders, lead- 
ing possibly to frank recognition that the existing situation requires some 
form of federal structure. A strengthened UN presence would enhance such 
a possibility, though deep-rooted mutual fears obstruct it. 


(George M. Houser, “Leopoldville Revisited,” AFRICA TODAY, VIL38, 
December 1960, pp. 5-6.) 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA IN TURMOIL 

Southern Rhodesia, an internally self-governing British colony since 1923 
and a component of the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland created in 
1953, has been pictured as a calm and stable oasis in turbulent Africa, but 
the flare-up of political and racial tension in 1960 has revealed long-standing 
causes of African economic, social, and political discontent: concentration 
of political power in the hands of the white minority, racial discrimination 
in law and practice, unequal division of land between Africans and Europeans 
with increasing population pressure and land deterioration, urban overcrowd- 
ing and unemployment, and the frustration of educated and half-educated 
Africans. The immediate background is simpler. In 1958 a cabinet conspir- 
acy replaced energetic Prime Minister Garfield Todd with conservative Sir 
Edgar Whitehead, and in 1959, during the Nyasaland crisis Whitehead de- 
clared a state of emergency, banned the Congress movement, and arrested 
500 of its officers and members. The calm was really shattered, beginning 
in July of 1960, by a series of unprecedented demonstrations, riots, strikes, 
and walk-outs. The government responded with violence, new security 
legislation which “gives the Southern Rhodesian Government a repressive 
armory unrivaled even in South Africa” The European community has 
been divided, some elements condemning the government’s measures, others 
organizing “a kind of Central African Ku Klux Klan.” In the meantime, 
aroused African discontent has made the National Democratic Party— 
formed rather inauspiciously by obscure leaders in January, 1960—the gov- 
ernment’s chief protagonist and special target. The NDP’s growth under 
attack, reflecting the profound unrest which it neither created nor com- 
pletely canalizes, is an indicator of the government’s lack of comprehension 
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of the situation. “The problem cannot be solved within the context of the 
present distribution of economic and political power.” 

(T. O. Range, “Southern Rhodesia: 1961 Trouble Spot?,” AFRICA RE- 
PORT, VI:1, January 1961, pp. 516, 10, 15.) 


SPANISH GUINEA 

Spanish Guinea is divided into two provinces—Rio Muni and Fernando 
Poo—with administrative structures approximating those in Spain and is 
considered an integral part of the metropole, which has no intention of re- 
leasing its hold on this economically valuable source of imperial prestige. 
Guinea’s apparent serenity in contrast to political upheaval elsewhere in 
Africa results from three factors. One is Spanish paternalism, demonstrated 
in excellent, well-organized welfare facilities and a variety of agencies cater- 
ing to the “uncivilized” African population. Another is “limited assimila- 
tion,” giving “civilized” Africans—emancipados—the status of Spanish citi- 
zens, with full social equality and reflected notably in the formation of an 
indigenous Catholic clergy. The third is lack of incentive or means for politi- 
cal activity and protest. There are no labor unions, political parties, or oppo- 
sition press. There is no intimation of eventual political autonomy, high ad- 
ministrative posts are safely reserved for Spaniards, the school curriculum 
emphasizes loyalty to Spain, foreign clerics are harassed though tolerated, 
and the indigenous population is ethnically fragmented. 

On the other hand, at least three elements of Guinea’s population repre- 
sent potential threats. The better-educated, more mobile and prosperous 
and historically somewhat Anglicized “Fernandinos” of Santa Isabel, the 
capital, may harbor nationalist sentiments. Indigenous emancipados con- 
ceivably might rebel against limits on their advancement, depreciation of 
their culture, and the planned subservience of their “uncivilized” brethren. 
Finally, the flourishing and clandestine Mbuerto, a super-tribal quasi-nativis- 


tic sect, represents a defensive reaction to Westernism and some political 
danger. Even in unison, internal forces are less likely to unseat Spain than 
are those derived from outside the territory. 

(Sanford Berman, “Spanish Guinea—Profile of an African Enigma,” 
AFRICA REPORT, VI:1, January 1961, pp. 3-4.) 


COMMUNISTS IN SOUTH AFRICA 

The Communist Party of South Africa—founded in 1921, generally stag- 
nant until after World War II, underground since 1952, counting about 
2.500 members, and controlled by whites—has real and potential strength. 
Since the early 1950’s it has controlled most key positions in the African 
National Congress, oldest and most respected African organization, though 
only 1,000 of the ANC’s 25,000 members are Communists. Fear of African 
disunity has made non-Communist Chief Albert Luthuli, ANC president- 
general, a Communist captive. The Communists are more firmly in control of 
four minor organizations: the 300-member white Congress of Decocrats, 
the well-organized Indian National Congress, the small South African 
Coloured People’s Organization, and the South African Congress of Trade 
Unions, which controls most of the important African trade unions. Each 
of these four is equally represented with the ANC in the Congress Alliance, 
which plans joint campaigns. The Communists also spread their influence 
through a number of publications widely circulated among Africans. The 
Communists work hard at winning friends and influencing people, but they 
carefully underplay their own role. 

Communists have so far been tactically conservative, aware no doubt that 
they could neither manage nor control a successful revolution. Resentment 
against the moderation and caution thus imposed on ANC and against its 
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domination by whites has attracted Africans to the militant non-Communist 
PanAfricanist Congress, officially founded in 1959, and to its dynamic leader, 
Robert Sobukwe. There has been little overt political activity by non- 
whites since the jailing of key African leaders as part of the continuing emer- 
gency since early 1960, and ANC and PAC have formed the South African 
United Front. There are signs, however, that rivalry is bitter between the 
two and that ANC leaders, including the Communists, have realized that 
they must change tactics and compete with the PAC by offering “some hope 
of a quicker solution to the burdens of the African than they have in the 
past.” 

(Special Correspondent, “The Communist Party is South Africa,” AFRICA 
REPORT, VI:3, March, 1961, pp. 5-6.) 


SOUTH AFRICA CONTINUES MANDATE 

The approaching transformation of the Union of South Africa into a 
republic dissociated from the British Commonwealth raises a question as to 
whether it can continue its administration of the Mandated Territory of 
South-West Africa. The mandate was conferred under Article 22 of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations upon the British Crown to be exercised 
by the Government of the Union of South Africa. Several cases regarding 
mandates which have been decided by cour’ of the Union, New Zealand, 
and Australia, make it clear that the ma .u.tes were conferred upon the 
Dominions considered as separate legal ¢ ities not as agents of the United 
Kingdom. Consequently, it appears tha: any change in the structure of 
government of the Union or in its relation to the Commonwealth will not 
affect its function as a mandatory Power. 
(L. J. Blom-Cooper, “Republic and Mandate,” MODERN LAW REVIEW, 
XXIV, No. 2, March 1961, pp. 256-260.) 
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PART FIVE: EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 


US MILITARY ASSISTANCE IN ASIA 
More than 5000 US officers are engaged in the military assistance program. 
The Military Assistance Advisory Groups help prepare some 200 combat 
divisions, approximately 80% of the ground force strength of the Free World: 
South Vietnam—about 150,000; Japan—230,000 (Ground 170,000, Navy 
23,000, Air 37,000 men and 1300 planes.); Philippine Islands—21,500 men; 
Thailand—92,000 army, 20,000 navy, 22,000 air; South Korea—strictly an 
American operation (In 1959 we spent $205 millions.) ; Taiwan—about 400,- 
000 in army, 170,000 in navy, and 110,000 air. 
(Charles E. Stevenson, “The Far East MAAGS, Good Investment in Secur- 
ity,” ARMY, November 1960, Vol. II, No. 4, pp. 60-63.) 


SCIENCE IN COMMUNIST CHINA 

The annual meeting of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science conducted an exhaustive symposium of Chinese scientific progress 
at its annual winter meeting in December 1960. Several of the significant 
points from the wide variety of papers presented are summarized as fol- 
lows: 

Qualified scientists are few in number throughout Red China, but the 
Reds have by no means ignored scientific progress. Using its few well 
qualified scientists with a considerable supply of technicians, the Chinese 
have achieved some significant progress. 

Iron ore deposits comparable in size and content with the Mesabi Range, 
and the world’s largest reserves of molybdenum have been located within 
the last decade. No discoveries of uranium or petroleum have been found 
in substantial quantity. 

Coal mining is already approaching the US in volume. Red China’s fifteen 
million tons of iron and steel come largely from the vaunted “backyard 
furnaces.” The Communists claim to have developed a novel method for 
tapping open hearth furnaces. 

Four nuclear reactors have been constructed with Soviet assistance. 
Several laboratories are equipped with particle accelerators, some of which 
were built with Chinese hands. 

In the field of medicine, China displays a paradox. The traditional her- 
balists have been retained as a means of offsetting the demands for medical 
personnel and possibly in recognition of cultural lags. However, some 
Chinese medical centers employ recent antibiotics and even conduct open- 
heart surgeries. 

Ancient Chinese seismological data has been employed in determining 
the location of dams and industrial sites. Chinese meteorology has seen a 
four-fold increase in the number of weather stations (100 in 1950). Upper- 
air weather maps over China are excellent. 

The key scientific organization, the Academia, is patterned after the 
Soviet Academy of Sciences. It employs 800 scientists of the PhD. level and 
800 MA or bachelor grade scientists as well as seven thousand other techni- 
cians. 

In their “Great Leap Forward,” the Chinese are not overlooking the role 
of science. 

(“Science in Communist China,” SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, Vol. 204, No. 
2, February 1961, pp. 66-70.) 
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CHINA’S FOREIGN POLICY 

Peking’s foreign policy has been based upon hostility toward the US. The 
latter is considered the leading capitalist power and thus China’s natural 
enemy. The US alone can impede Peking’s ambitions in the Far East, and 
has in fact done so: in Korea, Indo-China, and as sole obstacle to the con- 
quest of the off-shore islands and Formosa. 


Specific points of difference between the US and the People’s Republic 
of China revolve around Peking’s claim to be the legitimate government of 
China, including Formosa, and America’s refusal to withdraw from her 
military bases in the Far East. 

(J. G. Whelan, “The US and Diplomatic Recognition,” CHINA QUAR- 
TERLY, No. 5, January-March 1961, pp. 67.) 


CHINA AND USSR SPLIT OVER FOREIGN POLICY 

A major dispute between the Soviet Union and the People’s Republic of 
China concerns major aspects of foreign policy. Although the present dis- 
pute has been conducted largely in scholastic terms it arises from practical 
considerations reflecting differences in situation. The Chinese situation de- 
rives from the history of the Kuomintang-Communist civil war, the back- 
wardness of the Chinese economy, China’s resentment about the US and 
Formosa. In contrast to this is Russia’s advanced economy, possession of 
ge weapons, and her position as a great power on equal terms with 
the US. 

On the question of war and peace, the dispute turns on the limits of brink- 
manship, and the extent to which local risks can be taken without precipita- 
ting a major war. 

(J. D., “Moscow and Peking Agree to Differ,” WORLD TODAY, London, 
Vol. 17, No. 2, February 1961, pp. 68-76.) 


INDIAN PRESS CRITIQUE 

Unlike the American press which struggles in competition with television 
and broadcasting, the Indian press struggles in its infancy with little com- 
petition, but reaches few of the Indian population. Over one-fourth of 350 
daily newspapers (circulation 3.6 million) are concentrated in the largest 
cities (Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Delhi) while English language dailies ac- 
count for 70. Most influential are English language papers and the press 
tends to be “elitist” and “metropolitan.” A 30% literacy rate is predicted 
for 1961 with readership potential of 126 million out of 423 million popula- 
tion. 

The author anticipates development of a “popular” press of Indian lan- 
guage dailies, and does not suggest that the “elitist” press disappear. The 
Indian press has a tradition of being “heavily political’ and this remains, 
although news coverage is improving in extent and quality. Though “politi- 
cal” in content, the press is free from government control, if not always 
government influence. Recruitment of newspapermen to work on the Indian 
language papers has been haphazard and inferior to that of the English lan- 
guage papers. The interest shown by South and East Asia in India is not 
reciprocated—few Indian newspapers reach these areas, and there is infre- 
quent coverage of news from these areas in the Indian press. All India Radio 
(government monopoly) and the Indian press (free) are losing a chance to 
influence Asia and Africa. 

The greatest problem appears to be a lack of imagination and leadership 
by newspaper owners who fail to look to the future. 

(Chanchal Sarkar, “New Dimensions of the Indian Press,” NIEMAN RE- 
PORTS, Vol. XV, No. 7, January 1961, pp. 25-27.) 
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JAPAN EYES US ECONOMIC POLICIES 

The American dollar crisis bears watching, for there are signs that Amer- 
ican emphasis on increased exports will create stronger competition between 
Japanese and American goods. The US is determined to increase the per- 
centage of goods carried in American ships. This is already seriously 
affecting Japanese shipping companies. Hitherto, the US has insisted that 
50% or more of foreign aid must be carried in American ships, but Japanese 
shipowners are fearful lest the “ship American” policy of the US govern- 
ment be extended to American goods in general. 

Japanese businessmen are keeping a close eye on US economic foreign 
olicy. 
(Editorial, “The Dollar Problem,” JAPAN QUARTERLY, Tokyo, Vol. 7, 
No. 2, Agel Jone, 1961, pp. 138-39.) 


OKINAWAN DIALECTS 

A “glottochronological” comparison is made between the dialects of Tokyo, 
Kyoto, Shuri (Okinawan, from the period of proto-Japanese language), and 
two additional Okinawan dialects: 1) the Yonamine dialete (Nakajui town- 
ship, Kunijami district, Okinawa Island) and 2) the Naha dialect (Shimo- 
izumi quarter of Naha city). The latter, it is thought, is being extensively 
influenced by Standard Japanese language and is losing its status as a 
dialect. Using a glottochronology list of 200 items it is verified that the 
Naha dialect, due to the influence of Standard Jananese, is closer to the 
Tokyo dialect; that the Shuri dialect demonstrates “the most distant num- 
erical values of all three Okinawan dialects” (Yonamine, Naha, and Shuri) 
from the mainland dialects of Kyoto and Tokyo. The article is of methodo- 
logical but also of substantive interest, as the finding with regard to the 
Shuri dialect disproves a previously published work by Hattori which had 
aroused controversy due to the closeness which it inferred between Okinawan 
and Japanese. 
(Shiro Hattori, translated by Maner Thorpe, “A Glottochronological Stud 
of Three Okinawan Dialects,” INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF AMER- 
ICAN LINGUISTICS, Vol. XXVII, No. 1, January 1961, pp. 52-62.) 


CHANGES FACING TRANQUIL THAILAND 

Comfortable, serene Thailand, conscious of ten centuries of history un- 
marred by Western conquest, and characterized by the substantial absence of 
political turmoil, today faces greater and more rapid changes than it ever 
before has encountered. 

The population, in an area approximately the size of France, has increased 
from 15 million in 1936 to 25 million today; and it will probably double in 
the next 30 years. Although some 85% of the people live in rural areas, 
urbanization is already occurring. A new generation of graduates of a 
nationwide educational system is now being produced, with different de- 
mands and expectations than have been traditional in Thailand. 

One strong characteristic of the Thai population has been its political 
passivity and lack of aggressiveness. The family, the village and the Bud- 
dhist religion have been the main areas of association, and voluntary 
associations as well as political parties in the Western sense have been 
lacking. The passive orientation of the people to the civil service and 
the government is intensified in the case of the Chinese minority, amounting 
to perhaps 10% of the population. The ethnic Chinese, in the absence of any 
functioning political community in the country, tend to procure protection 
and freedom from sanctions by subverting the laws and corrupting the offi- 
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The civil service and the military have become the most desirable alterna- 
tives to the Thai who does not wish to farm, enter the Buddhist priesthood, 
or seek to enter the alien business world dominated by Chinese and foreign 
firms. But the civil service of some 205,000 civil officials, including teachers 
and members of the national police department, cannot absorb the output 
of the educational system it has brought into being. The students, who are 
more inclined to be politically articulate and aggressive than other sectors 
of the population, will not react lightly to a frustrating of their expectations 
as to the value and rewards of education. 

This article also treats the history of the Thai civil service, its structure, 
the general principles of its personnel system, its pay and classification 
schedules, its management and operation, and its current problems.) 
(William J. Siffin, “The Civil Service System of the Kingdom of Thailand,” 
INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF ADMINISTRATIVE SCIENCES, 
XXVI:3, 1960, pp. 255-268.) 
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PART SIX: LATIN AMERICA 


NEW HORIZONS WON’T DO IN THE AMERICAS 

Senator Mansfield proposes that the US recognize the need for change 
in Latin America, that private investors integrate with local economies 
through mixed-capital devices, that the US substitute planned development 
for haphazard aid, and that the US view a Latin American common market 
‘sympathetically. But the main obstacle to change in Latin America is not 
of US origin; it is domestic. Mixed capital measures will only involve us 
with those who oppose social revolution. Raul Prebisch is right in pointing 
out that Latin America hasn’t made sufficient effort for education and 
social reform on its own. The Montevideo agreement shows that the com- 
mon market is not something the US needs to act on. The Latin Americans 
attack their economic problems in word, but not in deed. The Mexican 
Revolution seems bankrupt; Argentina makes no effort at serious tax or 
land reform; Bolivia’s land reform is a grab-bag and a regime with unsound 
policies gets re-elected by fraudulent elections. The US has dismally failed 
to convince Latin America of the menace of Communism and had to promise 
$625 million in gifts and loans to get the ineffectual resolution passed at 
San Jose, Costa Rica, condemning Communist intervention. Senator Mans- 
field’s New Horizons for Latin America, hailed by Democrats, contain no 
sound guidelines and will not halt the continuing deterioration in inter- 
American relations. 
(Simo G. Hanson, “The Democratic Party’s New Horizons for the Ameri- 
cas,” INTER-AMERICAN ECONOMIC AFFAIRS, Vol XIV, No. 2, Au- 
tumn 1960, pp. 29-54.) 


POPULATION BOOM THWARTS PROGRESS 

South American countries will have to increase their aggregate income 
fourfold by 1975 to maintain their present level of living, and eightfold by 
2000 to raise their per capita income to the European level for 1950. While 
the outlook for South America is less dark than for most underdeveloped 
regions since some parts of South America have rich natural resources and 
a relatively sparse population, no informed person can be optimistic about 
their prospects. The continued needs—from small engines to nuclear power 
plants, from small farm implements to combines and tractors—are immense 
and the individual countries cannot meet them alone. South America is 
probably unable to develop its national, natural, and human resources while 
continuing to experience a continued rapid population growth. 
(C. Langdon White, “Whither South America: Population and Natural Re- 
sources,” JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY, March 1961, Vol. 60, No. 3, pp. 
103-112.) 


CUBA AND US AGREE 


Cuba and US voted together in the Council of the Organization of Amer- 


ican States to impose limited economic sanctions on the Dominican Repub- 
lic. The vote was 14 to 1 in favor of sanctions with Argentina, Brazil, Gua- 
temala, Haiti, Paraguay and Uruguay abstaining. The US indicated it 
would support the embargo on oil, trucks and spare parts, but the six ab- 
staining countries would presumably not give their support. 
(“International,” HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT, Vol. XIV, No. 1, 
March 1961, pp. 87.) 


NON-INTERVENTION AND THE OAS 
The principles enumerated in Chapters II and III of the Charter of the 
OAS form the significant part of inter-American regional law. Clearly a 
first principle is the collective responsibility of the community for the pro- 
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tection of its members—thus, “An act of aggression against one American 
State is an act of aggression against all the other American States.” 

With reference to specific rules of law, doubtless the most important con- 
tribution of the American states to the general body of regional law has been 
the rigorous insistence upon the principle of non-intervention. Unilateral 
intervention by any American state in the affairs of another is now formally 
at an end. Under the Charter only the collective action provided for in the 
Rio Treaty does not violate the principle of non-intervention. 

(The author, the Secretary General of the OAS, touches on the Organiza- 
tion’s historical origins; its principal organs and related specialized organ- 
izations and conferences; some examples of successful work by the Inter- 
American Peace Committee; and some recent trends with regard to human 
rights, representative democracy, economic cooperation and economic integ- 
ration, industrialization, education, and a new interest in social improvement 
in such fields as health, sanitation, water supply and housing.) 

(Jose A. Mora, “The Organization of American States,” INTERNATION- 
AL ORGANIZATION, XIV:3, Autumn 1960, pp. 514-523.) 


CONTRADICTIONS IN THE PRINCIPLE OF NON-INTERVENTION 


At the same time that the principle of non-intervention has been made 
increasingly inclusive, ever more sweeping declarations about basic economic 
and social rights have been made by revolutionary movements in Latin 
America. Frequent interventions have in fact occurred in the Carribean 
area, and the tensions of the cold war have also strained the principle of non- 
intervention. Latin American juridical writers have been preoccupied with 
the problem of US interventions, and have virtually ignored the many inter- 
ventions of the Latin American states themselves. Concern over the US 
produced absolutistic statements of the principle at conferences in 1928 and 
1933, and only a few dissenters warned that such versions might paralyze 
efforts to intervene in behalf of democracy or real self-determination. The 
Rio Treaty of 1947 might support some kind of collective intervention, but 
nothing beyond responses to the clearest and most open acts of aggression 
would seem justified. World War II brought deep conflicts betweeen pro- 
Nazi regimes and democratic regimes and subsequent efforts at intervention. 
The threats of Argentine intervention and the domestic abuses of that 
government led Uruguay to argue that a counter-intervention might be 
justified. Since the late forties, almost all the Carribean republics have 
been involved in one or another intervention or plot against other states in 
the area. The threat of Communism in Guatemala led the US to insist on a 
declaration in 1954 that Communist domination in any state would be a 
danger to hemisphere security. Successful revolutions in Cuba and Ven- 
ezuela impelled these countries to demand actions against the “remaining 
dictatorships,” especially Nicaragua, the Dominican Republic, and Para- 
guay. Although not a part of international law, frequent pronouncements 
do state that the American states ought to be democracies and ought to 
respect basic rights, but any action to achieve these ends in other states im- 
mediately conflicts with the principle of non-intrevention. It seems useless 
to outlaw intervention when “necessities” will impel the US to intervene 
(e.g., against Communist subversion), or will equally impel a Latin Amer- 
ican state to intervene (e.g., against an obnoxious or threatening neighbor 
state). So far all states have acted opportunistically, and in individual cases, 
no real effort has been made to adjust the principle to realities, nor have the 
basic social and economic causes of crises been removed. 


(C. Neale Ronning, “Intervention, International Law, and the Inter-Ameri- 


can System,” JOURNAL OF INTER-AMERICAN STUDIES, Vol. III, 
No. 2, April 1961, pp. 249-271.) 


THE MONTEVIDEO TREATY DEFENDED 

The analysis made of the Montevideo Treaty by Mr. T. A. Sumberg (in 
INTER-AMERICAN ECONOMIC AFFAIRS, Vol. 14, No. 1, pp. 51-64) 
is overly critical and often inaccurate. The Treaty is not an all-or-nothing 
affair and reasonable safeguards have been included, as they are in the 
GATT agreement. The general escape clause (Article 23) does not allow 
suspension for all products but rather for specific commodities. The sound 
principle of the most-favored-nation is made compulsory within the Latin- 
American Free Trade Zone. Admittedly, the facts of industrial development 
will require protective tariffs for the Latin American countries. Although 
the Treaty is not one on economic development, the basic principle is to 
achieve greater general productivity. However, a free-for-all, textbook type 
of customs union or common market is not going to be the modus operandi 
of the Treaty. Like GATT, it will be a free-trade zone to be effected over 
a twelve-year period. 
(Victor L. Urquidi, “The Montevideo Treaty; A Comment on Mr. Sum- 
berg’s Views,” INTER-AMERICAN ECONOMIC AFFAIRS, Vol. XIV, 
No. 2, Autumn 1960, pp. 19-27.) 


BOLIVIA AND COLD WAR JOCKEYING 

The nationalized tin mines are losing at the rate of $500,000 a month and 
the US and Russia are bidding for the right to subsidize the industry. A 
recovery program has been launched jointly by the US, the Inter-American 
Development Bank, Great Britain, and West Germany. The US has thus 
reversed itself and is now directly supporting a state-owned enterprise born 
of expropriation. A budget support of $14 million and $4 million in surplus 
food brought total US aid to Bolivia since 1951 to the impressive sum of 
$175 million. However, mounting Bolivian demands make the Russian 
offer of a long-term $150 million loan a considerable enticement. 
(“Bolivia,” HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT, Vol. XIV, No. 1, March 
1961, pp. 63-65.) 


DRY HOLES IN BRAZIL 

A confidential report submitted by Walter Link, Petrobras chief since 
1954, reveals that the largest and most expensive effort by a single company 
to find oil—$300,000,000— has ended in failure. This indicates that Brazil— 
one of the world’s largest countries and containing about one half of the 
population of South America—may never be self-sufficient in oil, with all 
that that implies for economic development. 
(“Disaster in Brazil,” WORLD PETROLEUM (editorial), Vol. 32, No. 2, 
February 1961, pp. 35.) 


COSTA RICA SHUNS COMMON MARKET 

The Minister of Economy of Costa Rica, Borbon Castro, stated it would 
be detrimental for Costa Rica to join hastily a Central American common 
market. He cited the competitive nature of the economies of the members, 
differing wage levels, and the detrimental effects on revenue should Costa 
Rica lose any major industry. 


(“Costa Rica,” HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT, Vol. XIV, No. 1, 
pp. 29.) \ 
RETALHULEU BASE AND THE CUBAN INVASION 


As early as October, 1960, Professor Ronald Hilton reported that the US, 
through the CIA, was training Cuban exiles at the Retalhuleu base in Gau- 
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temala. Subsequent visits by journalists from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
and the New York Times confirmed this story. The Guatemalan government 
denied the implications of these reports claiming that it was taking purely 
defensive measures. Contradictory denials, stating that airfields and bases 
had a commercial purpose, were also given. The simple question as to why 
defensive measures were not publicizeed as a deterrent effect on possible 
invaders was not answered. 


The Cuban exiles in Florida were apparently divided into numerous groups. 
The Frente Revolucionario Democratico (FRD) led by Manuel Antonio 
de Varona was the organization most strongly backed by US business (with 
a monthly budget of more than $350,000) and it promised to restore pro- 
perty “to its rightful owners.” The group with the most support in Cuba, 
the Movimiento Revolucionario del Pueblo (MRP), headed by Manuel Ray, 
refused to affiliate with the FRD because it failed to recognize “the per- 
manent changes” brought about in Cuba. The CIA was having problems 
in deciding which revolutionary group to back and reportedly had placed 
its own men in charge of the training camps in Florida and Central Ameri- 
ca. The MRP statement that more than half of Castro’s militia was ready 
to turn against him was doubted by informed observers. 

(“Guatemala” and “Cuba,” HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT, Vol. XIV, 
No. 1, March 1961, pp. 19-20, 33-34.) 


THE MEXICAN REVOLUTION: A BALANCE SHEET 


In the first phase of the Mexican Revolution, the “white collar proletar- 
iat” led by Madero demanded the political goals of “effective suffrage” and 
“no re-election”. Later, the rural masses succeeded in getting Carranza to 
add socio-economic goals to the Revolution. These included an agrarian 
reform to destroy the large estates and give land to the country proletariat, 
protection for labor, and social security. Since these goals were all em- 
bodied in the 1917 Constitution, an accounting of the following 43 years 
should be made. As for the political goals, evidently it is still true that the 
government must “make” elections in Mexico. The social reason for this 
is that Mexico is divided into whites, mestizos and indians. Fifty per cent 
are in the latter group and most are marginal to national life because 
of their low cultural level. They may participate in their local elections, 
but not in the national elections. “Civic apathy” is indicated in the low 
voting turnout: 17% in 1917, 55.3% in 1929, 41.5% in 1934, 41.8% in 1940, 
36.6% in 1946, 54.3% in 1952, and 39.1% in 1960. Calles helped give a 
democratic basis to the country in organizing the PRI but the labor and 
agrarian groups are part of the PRI more for economic reasons than for 
genuine political concerns. Mexicans are politically apathetic not because 
they distrust the elections but because so many live on the margin of na- 
tional life. The party wins elections primarily because it alone among all 
the parties has organized support in the rural areas. The principle of “no 
re-election” has been achieved. The social security and labor laws have 
done much good, but they still do not effectively reach all workers. The 
agrarian reform has in practice been drained of strength. Either there was 
not enough land to divide or the division was made in impractically small 
units ; today a million farmers have neither jobs nor property. The best that 
came from this program was the creation of the ejidos as social units to de- 
fend the interests of the rural masses. 

(Lucio Mendieta Y Nunez, “An Objective Accounting of the Mexican Rev- 
olution, “REVISTA MEXICANA DE SOCIOLOGIA, Vol. XXII, No. 2, 
May-August 1960, pp. 529-542.) 
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THE MEXICAN ECONOMY 

The Mexican economy is in a full process of transformation and growth. 
It has tripled in the last twenty years—with an average yearly growth of 
around 6%. Population growth has been 3% annually. This growth has 
been balanced among all sectors except mining. Agriculture, industry, and 
transportation are all three or four times what they were in 1940. A greater 
proportion of the people is gainfully employed, and almost half is in activi- 
ties other than agriculture (compared with one-third two decades ago). Steel 


production has quintupled in the last fifteen years. Improved sanitary con- 
ditions are reflected in lower mortality rates. 


Mexico has always been a supplier of raw materials, but today the indus- 
trial countries have become more self-sufficient in such materials. While 
their rate of growth has been around 4.5%, their increase of importation of 
raw materials has been only 0.5% annually. The mixed economy pro- 
duced by the Mexican Revolution has not given proper attention to the 
relation between agriculture and industry. Until 1940 agriculture increased 
only 1.5 or 2% annually, and since then the increase of 6% on the average 
has been mostly in the field of export crops: cotton and coffee. The real 
need still is for increases in the production of corn and meat. Another 
problem is to increase family income, especially in rural areas. In spite of 
talk about an international divison of labor, the chief progress of recent 
years comes with industrial development in proper relation to agriculture. 
The poor world market for primary materials makes local industry a neces- 
sity to keep a balance of payments with the rest of the world. Mexican 
industrial growth has been too slow: this is related to the lack of a rural 
market. Too large a portion (40%) of Mexico’s imports are raw materials 
or semi-finished products, mostly chemicals and metal goods. 

Mexican taxes total only 10% of the gross national product, and total ex- 
penditures are even less than this. From the point of view of investment, with 
all the use of external credits the incidence of the public sector of the econo- 
my is not great. Private investment is now two-thirds of the total, and 
public investment only one-third. One-fifth of the private investment goes 
to residential construction, which adds nothing directly to the productive 
capacity of the nation. Greater public investment is needed to develop those 
activities not attractive to private investment. The difficulty is that the 
government is slow and ineffective, and no one has developed a true plan 
for economic development. 


The distribution of income is surprisingly unequal in view of the social 
revolution the country went through and the economic deveiopment of the 
last twenty years. In 1957, 46% of the family units got less than 500 pesos 
a month and received one-seventh of the total income of the country. An- 
other 40% got between 500 and 1300 pesos a month, and received as a group 
a third of the total income. A small middle class of 14% of the families with 
incomes between 1300 and 5400 pesos a month received another third of the 
total. The remaining one-fourth of the income went to the 2.3% of the 
families whose incomes were greater than 5400 pesos a month. The lowest 
80% of the families was better off in 1950 than today; only the middle class 
improved its income. A tax reform would give public monies for services 
and investment, and would ultimately make monetary controls more effec- 
tive. 

(Victor L. Urquidi, “Fundamental Problems of the Mexican Economy,” 
CUARERNOS AMERICANOS, Vol. XX, No. 1 January-February 1961, 
pp. 69-98.) a 
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THE STANDARD OF LIVING IN MEXICO 

Eight states of Mexico (the Federal District, Nuevo Leon, Estado de 
Baja California, Sonora, Chihuahua, Tamaulipas, Coahuila, and Territorio 
de Baja California) have the highest standards in Mexico. States above aver- 
age include Sinaloa, Yucatan, Aquascalientes, Campeche, Morelos and Coli- 
ma. Below average are Jalisco, Quintana Roo, Nayarit, Veracruz, Durango, 
Mexico, Tabasco, Puebla, and Guanajuato. The poorest states are San Luis 
Potosi, Tlaxcala, Queretaro, Hidalgo, Michoacan, Guerrero, Chiapas, Zaca- 
tecas, and Oazaca. The latter include 27.7% of the people; the most favored 
30% ; the intermediate groups 42%. 

The national average shows a diet 25% below required calorie level. Half 
the population faces a lack of schools and nine million Mexicans are illiterate. 
National production is increasing faster than the rate of population growth, 
raising per capita income, but this increase has been distributed unequally. 
Depending on the states, from 15 to 75% of the people lack a pure water 
supply. The social security system covers only 8% of the total population. 
(Miguel Herta Maldonado, “The Standard of Living in Mexico,” REVISTA 
MEXICANA DE SOCIOLOGIA, Vol. XXII, No. 2, May-August 1960, 
pp. 463-527.) 


PANAMA AND CASTRO 

The “Communist menace” and the appeal of Castro in Panama led Presi- 
dent Chiari to rally support from all parties and groups on the ground that 
revolutionary activity might make him the last president from “his class” 
and, by implication, from the “oligarchy” that has held political power. 
(“Panama,” HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT, Vol. XIV, No. 1, March 
(1961, pp. 30. 


PART SEVEN: SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL 
POTENTIAL 


ARMS CONTROL 

Scientifically, the problems of international arms control are formidable 
but not impossible. Systems of detection will be interacting but will never 
provide complete assurance against evasion. 

Some branches of technology, infrared and radar for instance, which are 
directly tied to weapons systems development are well advanced in the 
state-of-the-art. Others such as seismology must be brought to the same 
level of sophistication. Under Project VELA, US scientists have been 
struggling to find a way to monitor subterranean nuclear detonations. Des- 
pite some progress, “they still cannot promise a reasonably sure detection 
system even five years from now.” 

Detection devices for some weapons, biological and chemical warfare 
agents for example, are even far more remote. 

The report concludes with a brief discussion of the means of detection 
and inspection. 

(“Special Report: Arms Control,” BUSINESS WEEK; March 18, 1961, 
pp. 54-95.) 


COST OF FRESH WATER FROM THE SEA 

It seems reasonable to predict that fresh water can be made in the near 
future from sea water in large plants at costs ranging from $.50 to $1.00 for 
one thousand gallons at the sea coast. While this is not prohibitive it is 
higher than the average delivered cost of municipal water in the US and far 
above the cost of industrial and irrigation water. Using brackish water, 
lower costs can be expected. 
(Barnett F. Dodge, “Fresh Water From Saline Water—An Engineering 
Research Problem,” AMERICAN SCIENTIST, Vol. 48, No. 4, December 
1960, pp. 476-513.) 


WORLD OIL EXPLORATION 1960-61 

Despite existing excess producing capacity, oil exploration did not slow 
down in 1960 and early 1961. Anticipating a demand for oil that will use up 
all known reserves within twenty years, the world’s exploratory campaign 
has continued. New oil discoveries were made in 1960 in Libya, Algeria, 
Venezuela, Colombia, and Bolivia. All of North Africa has now experienced 
oil strikes except Tunisia. Pakistan agreed to allow the Russians to explore 
for oil in their country. 
(“World Exploration Review,” WORLD PETROLEUM, Vol. 32, No. 3, 
March 1961, pp. 42-44.) 


PROTECTING SPACEMEN FROM SOLAR RADIATION 

The recent Anderson theory that solar radiation activity resulting from 
solar flares can be predicted by the size of the sunspot penumbra has en- 
couraged the promise of successful manned space flights. While physical 
shielding may prove unfeasible from the weight standpoint, a self-contained 
magnetic field may offer, despite its heavy power requirements, the realistic 
means of shielding a human space crew. 
(Edward H. Kolcum, “Apollo Will Avoid Solar Radiation Hazards,” AVIA- 
TION WEEK, Vol. 74, No. 2, January 9, 1961, pp. 32-33.) 
RADIOACTIVE FALLOUT 

Nuclear fallout normally reaches a peak during the early spring months 
as a result of the downward movement of air in the polar winter strato- 
sphere. Still, the amount of fallout depends on the amount of debris present 
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in the stratosphere, a product of the testing within the atmosphere which 
took place during the preceding year. 

For instance, radioactive fallout in the first half of 1959 was ten times 
higher than the previous record level for the spring of 1956, following the 
November 1955 Soviet test. From 80 to 90% of the total Strontium 90 fallout 
in 1959 originated from the Soviet tests of the preceding autumn. Fallout 
from the American HARDTACK tests was estimated to be about 8%. 

(J. F. Bleichrodt, Joh. Blok, and R. H. Dekker, “On the Spring Maximum of 
Radioactve Fallout from Nuclear Test Explosions,” JOURNAL OF GEO- 
PHYSICS RESEARCH, Vol. 66, No. 1, January 1961, pp. 135-141.) 


SOLID PROPELLANT CHEMISTRY 

The increase in range from the Polaris A-1 model of 1,100 miles to the A-2 
model of 1,600 miles or even the more advanced Polaris of 2,500 miles is 
the result of only a seemingly nominal increase in the specific impulse 
(power) of presently available solid propellants. However, it must be real- 
ized that an increase of even 10 to 20% over the presently available specific — 
impulse of about 250 seconds is really a significant challenge to the propellant 
industry. 

Solid fuels do not possess the power of cryogenic liquid fuels (400 seconds 
for hydrogen-liquid florine, for instance), but solids have a simplicity in 
handling and an instant readiness. Most of the advanced solid propellants in 
the 300 second range are derivatives of the elements found in the top left 
of the periodic table—namely aluminum, lithium, berylium, boron, and mag- 
nesium. Oxygen and florine are the ideal oxidizers. 

(“More Punch for Solid Propellants,” CHEMICAL WEEK, Vol. 88, No. 2, 
January 14, 1961, pp. 34-38.) 


PART EIGHT: THE PROCESSES OF INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 


UN CHARTER AMENDMENTS DEFEATED 

Two separate proposals aimed at increasing the membership of the UN 
Security Council from 11 to 13 members and the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil from 18 to 24 members were defeated in the Special Political Committee 
of the General Assembly in December 1960. The Security Council change 
was rejected by a vote of 36 in favor, 42 against, with 17 abstentions, while 
that relating to the Economic and Social Council was defeated by 38 in 
favor, 41 against, with 17 abstentons. 


In the case of both resolutions, individual sections of the drafts had been 
adopted, but the resolutions to initiate Charter amendments were rejected 
in the final voting on the texts as a whole. 

(“The News in Review,” UNITED NATIONS REVIEW, VIII:1, January 
1961, pp. 2.) 


THE UN AND PREVENTIVE DIPLOMACY 

With regard to the new states of Africa, the UN can render service which 
is received without suspicion and absorbed without influencing the free 
choice of the peoples, for it is a universal organization neutral in the big- 
power struggles over ideology and influence and free from aspirations of 
its own as to power and influence over any group or nation. 


In both the Lebanon crisis and the first part of the Laos crisis, the 
Security Council played the dominant role. The question of South Africa 
in 1960 and especially of the Congo have seen a further return of the Secur- 
ity Council to its central role in the maintenance of peace and security. The 
reason for this return from the General Assembly is that both these ques- 


tions have been to a degree outside the conflicts between the main power 
blocs. 


There is a need in the Secretariat for some strengthening of military ex- 
pertise, a nucleus which can be switched to this type of task while leaving 
the normal work of the Organization intact. A standing UN force is un- 
necessary and impractical. What is both necessary and practical is that 
member governments maintain a state of preparedness adequate to meet 
possible requests for forces from the UN. 


The main field of useful UN activity in its efforts to prevent or solve 
conflicts lies in keeping conflicts outside the sphere of bloc differences. 
Preventive diplomacy by the UN must aim at filling any power vacuum 
between the main blocs so that it will not provoke action from any of the 
major parties. Such UN action should be temporary, pending the filling of 
the vacuum by normal means. It is a policy rendered possible by the fact 
that both sides have an interest in avoiding an extension of the area of con- 
flict because of the threatening consequences. 

Preventive diplomacy by the UN applies also to the economic sphere, in 
the community of interest in the economic development of underdeveloped 
countries. Unfortunately, the growing economic interdependence of the 
world community has recently been reflected much less in eiforts and acti- 
vities within the UN than outside it. Regional arrangements may be wel- 
come, but a real danger arises when they are so envisaged as,to make them 
fall within the sphere of bloc conflict. 

(Dag Hammarskjold, “The Positive Role of the United Nations in a Split 
World,” Introduction to fifteenth annual report to the General Assembly, 
UNITED NATIONS REVIEW, VII:4, October 1960, pp. 20-28.) 
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THE UN AND FORCE 

The Charter of the UN represented the response of the founding nations 
to the challenge of constructing a world order out of the chaos of World 
War II. Insofar as it dealt directly with the problem of power in world 
politics, it authorized efforts to establish restrictions on the use of national 
force and to organize the international use of force to uphold those restric- 
tions. 

As for the veto in the Charter, it is an explicit declaration that the 
framers of the Charter rejected the idea of making the UN an instrument 
of collective security in cases involving collective action against a great 

ower. 

(L L. Claude, Jr., “The United Nations and the Use of Force.” INTER- 
NATIONAL CONCILIATION, No. 532, March 1961.) 


WHOSE UN? 

Meetings of the General Assembly demonstrate that the newly inde- 
pendent states of Africa and Asia are now the dominant elements in the 
UN. The alignment of the new nations with the Soviet Union, notably 
Ghana, Guinea, India, Indonesia, the U.A.R, has had particularly disastrous 
effects on the UN program in the Congo. 

In the US many held and still hold a mystical belief that the creation 
of the UN had automatically solved the problems of the post-war era. Some 
view the UN soberly, however, and feel that the organization was oversold 
to the American people. 

As it stands, the question has been raised: “Whose UN is it going to be?” 
If the African and Asian states take over political control the Western powers 
might not be willing to pay the bills. Although Washington no longer domi- 
nates the UN it continues to be its principal financial mainstay. The Wes- 
tern European states are already showing signs of disenchantment with the 
UN. 

(T. J. Hamilton, “The United Nations in Crisis,’ HEADLINE SERIES, 
No. 146, March-April 1961, pp. 3-6, 12-13.) 


WHO’S FOR A STRONGER UN? ; 

On any realistic calculation, the relation of forces in the UN has clearly 
moved to the Soviet advantage. Instead of being consistently voted down 
by American-led majorities, Soviet proposals on disarmament and colonial- 
ism can now expect to win an attentive hearing. The UN provides a handy 
platform for Soviet attempts to foment suspicion among African and Asian: 
states and to win the political allegiances of the new nations. 

Unlike the Soviet Union, however, the majority of the new states would 
wish to see the UN’s authority strengthened while the experience of some 
countries in the West, especially Belgium, Portugal, South Africa, France 
and Holland, has led them to the conclusion that a stronger UN could aggra- 
vate bloodshed and impede settlements. 

(G. Goodwin, “The Expanding United Nations,” INTERNATIONAL AF- 
FAIRS, London, Vol. 37, No. 2, p. 170-180.) 


INTERNATIONAL AGENCIES INCREASE FINANCIAL AID 

The loan commitments of the International Bank have risen ftom $800 
million in 1950 for projects in 14 countries to $5,000 million in 1960 for pro- 
jects in 53 countries and territories. A decade ago funds raised from the 
sale of the Bank’s securities came almost exclusively from the US and 
Canada, but now are supplied by investors in more than 40 countries. Dur- 
ing the decade, membership in the Bank increased from 38 to 68 countries. 

The International Development Association came into being in Septem- 


ber 1960 as an affiliate of the International Bank to finance economic growth 
in the less developed countries. It will provide finance on terms more flexi- 
ble and bearing less heavily on their balance of payments than conventional 
loans. Fifteen countries have already become members, bringing subscrip- 
tions to the equivalent of $686 million. 


The International Finance Corporation, with a membership now totalling 
59, now has $45 million invested in private enterprises in 17 countries, $21 
million of which was invested in the fiscal year 1960 alone. 

(“The News in Review,” UNITED NATIONS REVIEW, VII:5, Nov- 
ember 1960, pp. 2-4.) 


IMCO AND THE SHIPPING WAR 

It was more than a decade after the conclusion of the Convention estab- 
lishing the Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative Organization, that this 
twelfth and latest member of the UN family of specialized agencies actually 
came into being. The requisite twenty-first ratification was by Japan and 
came in 1958. Since then, most states interested in shipping, as carriers 
or as users of shipping, have joined. 


There is every likelihood that IMCO’s activities in the technical field 
will continue to meet with success. Much can probably be accomplished 
in ship design and safety; in the standardization of shipping statistics; in 
questions relating to buoyage and lighting, rules of the road, pollution, load 
lines, lighthouses and signals; in legal questions pertaining to maritime 
commerce; in standardizing trade practices on matters such as bills of 
lading and insurance; and perhaps in limited economic and commercial ques- 
tions such as the standardization of harbor dues and the issue of delays in 

Tt. 

IMCO also has as one of its primary purposes the removal of discrimi- 
natory action and unnecessary restrictions by governments. Progress is 
apt to be more difficult in this area, which includes such problems as the 
subsidy war that is now being waged, even by the nations which are the 
foremost exponents of the principle of free trade; and measures which effec- 
tively restrict the freedom of merchants and traders to choose freely the 
vessels to carry their goods, such as port regulations, tax legislation, import 
and export licensing, “cargo preference laws,” and preferential or tying 
arrangements in international trade agreements. IMCO’s usefulness may 
be marginal in regard to discriminatory practices of a purely political nature, 
as in the case of Israel and the Arab states. 

Unfair restrictive practices by shipping concerns present problems which 
may be even harder for IMCO to resolve. Shipping conferences, composed 
of a number of shipping concerns servicing a particular route, tend to stand- 
ardize passenger and cargo rates and to charge whatever the traffic will 
bear. In the attempt to ensure a steady volume of business, the shipping 
conference frequently enters into exclusive patronage agreements or deterred 
rebate contracts with shippers, and may reduce service and raise rates in 
retaliation against resistance. Other problems stem from the attempts of the 
members of a shipping conference to regulate competition among themselves, 
and in their techniques for combatting competition from non-conference 
carriers. Conference members have occasionally shared the expenses of 
“fighting ships,” which match the sailing schedules of non-conference vessels 
while offering space at lower rates. Surplus tonnage, which began to assume 
serious proportions after the close of the Korean War, is a chronic maritime 
disease, and unfair practices are a symptom of it. 

(David J. Padwa, “The Curriculum of IMCA,” INTERNATIONAL OR- 
GANIZATION, XIV:3, Autumn 1960, pp. 524-547.) 
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WORLD AGRICULTURAL GAINS LOWER 

The Food and Agriculture Organization’s report, The State of Food and 
Agriculture, 1960, finds that the 2% increase registered in agricultural pro- 
duction in 1959-60 was smaller than the increases of the previous 2 years, 
but still was greater than the world population increase of about 1.6%. 

Much of the agricultural production increase was in the densely populated 
Far East (the report excludes mainland China), where agricultural produc- 
tion per person is now only 3% below the level prior to the Second World 
War. Greater food imports in this region have raised food consumption 
above prewar levels. 

Grain stocks held by the major exporting countries, the FAO report states, 
have reached an all-time high of 126 million metric tons. A separate FAO 
report prepared for a European regional meeting in October, 1960, finds that 
Western Europe is facing a farm surplus problem, with food production 
likely to increase faster than consumption. 

(“The News in Review,” UNITED NATIONS REVIEW, VII:5, Nov- 
ember 1960, pp. 4.) 


ANARCTIC TREATY—A LOST OPPORTUNITY 

The Antarctic Treaty provides for military neutralization with unlimited 
inspection; postpones some aspects of the issue of legal sovereignty; and 
provides for scientific freedom of access and for periodic consultations among 
the interested parties. It is a demonstration of the ability of nations to come 
to useful functional agreements where there is as yet no clash of great-power 
interests and no certain gains to be achieved through a more exclusive 
national approach. 

The treaty is only a step, maybe even an important step, toward a more 
general solution for the area, which under the Treaty is without law, cur- 
rency, police and administrative services. Another possibility of the treaty 
is that it may prove a useful precedent in demonstrating the ability of the 
US and the Soviet Union to get along within the framework of an interna- 
tional agreement. 

Essentially, the Treaty regularizes certain conditions that existed before 
its signature and seeks to perpetuate them. It demilitarizes a continent that 
had never been “militarized.” Perhaps as a result of the scientific activities 
the agreement is designed to facilitate, Antarctica may become more valuable, 
and a more permanent peaceful solution may thus become more difficult of 
achievement. New claimants, not among the twelve signatory powers, may 
arrive on the scene, further undermining this attempt to freeze the status 
quo. 

This interesting hybrid animal is still another device to provide an alter- 
native to direct international administration and thus to avoid setting any 
“dangerous precedents” for world government. Its major innovation, in- 
spected demilitarization, does not provide an applicable precedent for agree- 
ment on disarmament and nuclear testing, in the Arctic regions or in outer 
space. Whatever the claimed political “realities,” the treaty represents a 
lost opportunity for settling the Antarctic question definitively and for 
a creative experiment in international administration which might have been 
a valuable precedent in more difficult areas where the need for a peaceful 
solution is even more pressing. 

(Howard J. Taubenfield, “A Treaty for Antarctica,” INTERNATIONAL 
CONCILIATION, No. 531, January 1961, pp. 243-322.) 


PROSPECTS FOR RULE OF LAW 
“Rule of law” in the sphere of international relations involves three main 
considerations: 1) emphasis upon law rather than power in international 
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relations; 2) use of law rather than force in the settlement of international 
disputes ; 3) acceptance of law as one means for achieving the objective of 
international peace. Given the present international order, to what extent 
has rule of law been achieved in it? The dedication of states to the concept 
of sovereignty and the resultant mistrust of any movement toward the estab- 
lishment of international government impedes rule of law. The rapid emer- 
gence of new states presents a problem in that they do not readily accept 
the customary rules of international law. The communist bloc states while 
utilizing international law in practice do not accept its basic values. On 
the other hand significant inroads have been made on the concept of sover- 
eignty by the development of international organizations of all kinds since 
World War I, by the emphasis upon international legislation by treaty, and 
by the increasing amount of international adjudication in national courts. 
There is a need to make more use of the legal machinery which exists today. 
In the last analysis, it must be recognized that rule of law is the only alter- 
native to rule of force in an era in which uncontrolled use of the instru- 
ments of force may lead to total destruction. 

(William W. Bishop, “The International Rule of Law,” MICHIGAN LAW 
REVIEW, LIX, No. 4, February 1961, pp. 553-574.) 


STATELESS PERSONS CONVENTION 

The 1954 Convention Relating to the Status of Stateless Persons entered 
into force in June 1960. This Convention has been ratified by Denmark, 
France, Israel, Norway, the United Kingdom, Yugoslavia, Belgium, and 
Luxemburg; signatories which have not yet ratified it are Brazil, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Ecuador, El Salvador, the Federal Republic of Germany, Gua- 
temala, Honduras, Italy, Liechtenstein, Netherlands, Philippines, Sweden, 
Switzerland, and the Vatican. Although many of the rights and benefits 
established in the Convention are available to stateless persons under the 
municipal laws of the signatory countries, the important contributions of the 
Convention lie in the fact that it indicates the scope of the protection which 
is necessary for people who are born stateless or who are later subjected 
to this condition as a political penalty and the direction which further inter- 
national measures must take in order to provide adequate protection of all 
classes of stateless persons. 


(Paul Weis, “The Convention Relating to the Status of Stateless Persons,” 
INTERNATIONAL AND COMPARATIVE LAW QUARTERLY, X, Pt. 
2, April 1961, pp. 255-264.) 


NO ANALOGY TO SPACE 

An examination of the problems of transferring the concept of national 
sovereignty to the domain of outer space by making analogies to the mari- 
time area or to Antarctica suggests that this concept is not adaptable in 
either of these fashions to outer space and that some other type of inter- 
national regulation should be explored with a view to’ assuring the two 
objectives of freedom of exploitation of space and protection of world 
peace. 
(“National Sovereignty of Outer Space,” HARVARD LAW REVIEW, 
LXXIV, No. 6, April 1961, pp. 1154-1175.) 


US NEEDN’T HOLD BACK GATT 

An analysis of problems of implementation of the international obligations 
assumed by the US through its membership in GATT and the inconsistencies 
between American domestic legislation and the trade regulations which 
have been established under GATT shows that while conflicts do exist 
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these are not serious enough to justify continuation of the present policy 

of limited participation by the US in GATT. 

(“United States Participation in the General Agreement on Tariffs and 

a: COLUMBIA LAW REVIEW, LXI, No. 3, March 1961, pp. 505- 
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PART NINE: NOTES ON THEORY 


MEASURING IDEOLOGICAL CONFLICTS 

It is assumed as fundamental that “in order to understand the present we 
must understand the future.” To be meaningful, ideological programs must 
be understood in relation to, and as interacting with, other ideologies, either 
existing, or simultaneously in the formulative process. The problem is to 
develop an index which will measure the extent of ideological conflict exist- 
ing between persons or peoples. This may be done by determination of de- 
grees of acceptability or unacceptability of specific alternative, but potential, 
future situations. Ideological conflicts—present and future—are measured 
by the extent to which agreement or lack of agreement exists concerning 
desirable future states of affairs. 


A sample of 100 foreign students now in the US is used as a sample in 
this study. Included were students from Italy, Iran, China, and Canada. 
They were asked to choose from among a list of 14 possible future condi- 
tions of Cold War. The student’s perception of “conflict between the US 
and the Soviet Union, the US and the respondent’s country, the Soviet Union 
and the respondent’s coutry” were sampled. All respondents saw more 
conflict between their country and Soviet Union, than between the US and 
their country, as had been expected. Canadian students saw the least con- 
flict between Canada and US, while Iranians most nearly identified as being 
equal the states of conflict betweeen Iran and Soviet Union, and between 
Iran and the US. Iranians and Chinese students saw greater Soviet-Amer- 
ican conflict than did the Canadians and Italians. Respondents with higher 
polarization scores (conflict levels) also revealed higher tension levels. 
This validates the polarization index. Generally the hypothesis that higher 
polarization (conflict level) led to greater belief in World War III as a pro- 
bable future alternative is supported. 


This method furnishes more objective evidence of ideology, and more 
valid measurement of ideological conflict, than subjective motive interpreta- 
tion or evaluation of those ideological programs which are expressed by 
referents. 


(Jiri Nehnevajsa, “Anticipating Ideologcal Conflicts,’ THE AMERICAN 
BEHAVIORAL SCIENTIST, Vol. IV, No. 5, January 1961, pp. 12-14.) 


MASS MEDIA BELIEVABILITY 
What persons are most likely to place trust in, or believe, what types of 
mass media of communication? 


The author questioned 200 persons over the age of 60 in Oxfod, Mississippi 
as to various degrees of trust placed in mass media of communications in an 
attempt to test believability and the reasons for it. The question asked 
was: “If conflicting information about the same news event came from a 
daily paper, a weekly paper, a television news program, and a news maga- 
zine, in which would you have the most faith?” The answers: newspaper 
report, 42% television report, 30% radio report, 10'%4%; news magazine, 9%; 
other responses, 1.5%. 

The college and university-educated more frequently believed radio and 
magazine reports. The men high school graduates more frequently believed 
newspaper reports, while the women high school graduates expressed more 
faith in television reports. 

Varied reasons were given for trust in the different media. These reasons 
were consolidated into 28 categories. Leading catagores were: trust in indi- 
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vidual communicator who wrote or spoke the news, 12%; trust in speed of 
medium, 10%; trust in medium proximity to personnel, 7%. 

(Jere R. Hoar, “Reader Versus Listener,” THE QUILL, Vol. XLIX, No. 2, 
February 1961, pp. 15-16.) 


A DECADE OF COMMUNICATIONS RESEARCH 

What has been accomplished in the 1950-1960 decade in constructing 
general models of communication research? This article is concerned with 
communication (defined as the transfer of information) and construction of 
diagrammatic models or abstractions, as opposed to physical, purely verbal, 
or mathematical models. The Deutsch definition of a model is used: “a 
structure of symbols and operating rules which is supposed to match a set 
of relevant points in an existing structure or process.” 

The paper is organized on the basis of the purpose of communication: 
those models which relate to face to face or personal communication, and 
those which relate to place to place or the mechanical and technical side 
of communication. The work of Shannon, Wiener, Carrol, Osgood, Richards, 
Schramm, and Whatmough are covered under the consideration of place to 
place communcation. Under the face to face classification the work of 
Ruesch and Bateson, Newcomb, Westley and MacLean, Lasswell, and Ger- 
bner are reviewed. 

As it is recognized that these classifications are not in all respects mu- 
tually exclusive, Gordon Peterson’s attempt to combine the two approaches 
is noted. 

It is concluded that there has been a high level of interest in communica- 
tion research during the 1950-1960 decade, and particularly in the area of 
constructing diagrammatic models. This is attributed to the clarity and 
efficiency of diagrams in presentation of more complex verbal concepts. 
Most models, it is admitted, relate to Shannon’s general system. Shannon 
includes these five parts in his diagrammatic system: information, trans- 
mitter, channel, receiver, and destination. Both his concepts and methods 
of presentation have been found invaluable. The major modification in 
Shannon’s model has been to place additional emphasis on human behavior 
in the analysis. Verbal presentation of general models has been superseded 
by the use of a diagram, regardless of purpose. 

(F. Craig Johnson and George R. Klare, “General Models of Communication 
Research: A Survey of the Developments of a Decade,” THE JOURNAL 
OF COMMUNICATION, Vol. XI, No. 1, March 1961, pp. 13-26, 45.) 


CROSS-CULTURAL AUTHORITARIAN STUDY 

The California authoritarian scale (F scale) is applied to subjects in both 
Egypt and the US. It was found that rural origin and low education of 
both subject and parents correlates positively with authoritarianism in both 
cultures. Exposure to Western influence correlates negatively with author- 
itarianism in Egypt. The data also “suggest that in Egypt the authoritarian 
Moslem may be more healthy psychologically, this perhaps because he is 
conforming to the general culture pattern. On the other hand the Egyptian 
Christian who is authoritarian, whose sub-culture is more fluid, presents a 
less healthy picture. Similarly in the US, the more authoritarian Catholic 
maybe somewhat better adjusted than the Protestant authoritaran whose 
subculture tends to be more liberal.” 

For those interested in cross-cultural studies relating to the Arab Middle 
East and US, this entire issue is devoted to the subject. 
(Levon H. Melikian, “Authoritarianism and its Correlates in the Egyptan 
Culture and in the United States,” JOURNAL OF SOCIAL ISSUES, 
XV :3, 1959, pp. 58-68.) 
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RENEWED INTEREST IN INSTINCT 

Although theories of instinct seem to be largely overlooked in modern 
psychological thinking, the author suggests that in the form and changes 
of society as a whole, rather than in the behavior of individuals, instinctive 
elements may be clearer. He believes that the reason for hierarchical organ- 
ization and clear-cut status systems in human organization, which does not 
appear in insect communities, may be due to man’s proclivities to form 
relationships of a dominant or submissive kind. Futhermore, the tendency 
to identify oneself with certain other people, and in that context to behave 
as a group, may well flow from man’s instinctive equipment. 

The author concludes that the internal history of a society is in large 
part a history of social groups. Each group integrates as it meets direct 
challenge and disrupts under the indirect challenge of change. The growth 
of new groups then provides the dynamic impulse to a society. 

(Nicolas Malleson, “Instinct and History,” BEHAVIORAL SCIENCE, 
V1:2, April 1961, pp. 117-26.) 


COMPUTER SIMULATION OF SOCIAL PROCESSES 

This is an interim report of studies which artificially created the workings 
of a complex organization by simulating social processes on a computer. 
In programing the computer, the authors view the large social organization 
as a set of games being played out in parallel. The next stage in the ex- 
perimentation will be to introduce live decision-makers who will intervene 
in the roles of intermediate executives or of top management. 

Although this is an early report of the experiment, it is important for 
decision-making in the large organization. Further developments in this 
and other uses of simulated computer experiments in the decision-making 
process will be well worth watching. 

(Sydney C. Rome and Beatrice K. Rome, “The Leviathan Technique for 


Large-Group Analysis,” BEHAVIORAL SCIENCE, V1I:2, April 1961, pp. 
148-52.) 


ORGANIZATIONAL CONFLICT ILLEGITIMATE 

“Intraorganizational conflict, to the extent that it is organizationally de- 
termined, is a function of (1) disagreement over the necessity of authorita- 
tively created interdependence, (2) growing disparity between rights and 
abilities, (3) scalar status violations involved in technologically created 
interdependencies, and (4) differentiation of values and reality perceptions 
brought about by the controls over interpersonal communication exercised 
by the hierarchical system, the status system, and the technical system 
(specialization).”’ 

The resolution of conflict in modern organization is made difficult because 
conflict is not formally recognized, for to recognize conflict as legitimate 
would be inconsistent with the monocratic nature of hierarchy. Consequent- 
ly, conflict resolution must occur informally by surreptitious and somewhat 
illegal means or else it must be repressed, creating a superficial harmony. 
(Victor A. Thompson, “Hierarchy, Specialization, and Organizational Con- 
flict,” ADMINISTRATIVE SCIENCE QUARTERLY, V:4, March 1961, 
pp. 556-82.) 


ANTI-DETERMINISM 
The author argues in favor of a view of society which emphasizes the 
reciprocal influence of individuals upon one another in contrast to a concept 
of society which stresses social determinism in which the individual has 
little control over the influence emanating from society. He argues that a 
given influence affects different perceptions in different ways. Thus the 
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sensitive person is more influenced by a greater actor than the less sensitive. 
The receptivity of the individual to social influence depends upon the indi- 
vidual’s own desires and intentions. 

(Oscar Oppenheimer, “Two Concepts of Society,” JOURNAL OF SOCIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY, Vol. LIII, February 1961, pp. 133-42.) 


RELATION OF POWER TO TRUST 

A two-person, non zero-sum game was used to test various hypotheses 
regarding the influence of differences in social power upon the development 
of interpersonal trust. Dyads composed of S and O were used in which both 
power and strategies were varied. The major findings were as follows: S 
is more likely to engage in trusting behavior the greater the power he has 
relative To O. Under conditions of equal power, S tends to respond to an 
unconditionally cooperative O with exploitative game behavior and less 
liking, whereas he tends to be cooperative and have a greater liking for the 
conditionally cooperative O. This difference reversed itself under the 
unequal power conditions. 
(Leonard Solomon, “The Influence of Some Types of Power Relationships 
and Game Strategies upon the Development of Interpersonal Trust,” JOUR- 
NAL OF ABNORMAL AND SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY, Vol LXI, Sep- 
tember 1960, pp. 223-30.) 


FOLLOWERMANSHIP 

This article conceptualizes leadership as a particular kind of power rela- 
tionship. Accordingly, it is viewed as impossible to study leadership without 
studying both the influencing agent and the people being influenced. For 
illustrative purposes the author focuses upon “legitimacy” because a power 
wielder must be perceived as having a particular right, with reference to the 
group members, to prescribe behavior patterns for them to follow. Also 
noted, but not discussed at any length, are four other bases of power as 
developed by John R. P. French and Bertram Raven. These are coercive, 
reward, referent, and expert power. 
(Kenneth F. Janda, “Towards the Explication of Leadership in Terms of 
the Concept of Power, HUMAN RELATIONS, XIII:4, November 1960, 
pp. 345-64.) 


LITERATURE USELESS FOR DEVELOPMENT POLICY 

Much of the current literature on economic development of underdeveloped 
countries rests on various kinds of false assumptions. Some of it offers no 
guide to policy-making because it is operationally not significant. Some 
of it confuses cause and result, such as the proposition that socio-psycholo- 
gical tensions are necessary for development; or that development can come 
only after non-economic obstacles have been eliminated. The fact is that 
development “proceeds in spite of the strength of the social and cultural 
forces opposed to it.” 

Growth theories and economic development models (“the big push;” 
“theory of balanced growth”) are no help to policy advisers because econo- 
mic development in underdeveloped countries is uneven and is not following 
the 19th century pattern of advanced coutries. 

(John H. Adler, “Some Policy Problems in Economic Development,” ECO- 
NOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND CULTURAL CHANGE, IX:2, January 
1961, pp. 111-119.) 


LOW FOOD PRODUCTIVITY AND INDUSTRIALIZATION 
Industrialization is a result and not a cause of economic development. This 

conclusion is justified by the common fact of inadequate food supplies in 

underdeveloped countries. Increased urbanization which accompanies in- 
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dustrialization tends to decrease food output while it increases total food 
demands. If allowed to, people who remain on the land consume the share 
of their relatives who have departed for the cities. 

Where inadequate food supplies are a “given,” the nation can either force 
food producers to give or sell a high portion of their produce to urban 
workers (as per Communist policy), or encourage manufacturing for export 
with which to buy food from abroad. 

(Stephen Enke, “Food Constraints on Industrial Development in Poor 
Countries,” THE SOUTHERN ECONOMIC JOURNAL, XXVII;+4, April 
1961, pp. 293-297.) 


LESSON ON BORROWING FOREIGN CAPITAL 

New Zealand’s capital imports and its rate of growth since 1840 suggest 
some sage advice to underdeveloped countries hoping to foster internal 
growth by overseas borrowing. 

(1) Excessive borrowing can be self-defeating because although it may 
increase export capabilities, repayment on the interest of the debt may ex- 
ceed earnings from export surpluses, necessitating further borrowing. 

(2) Borrowing should be at fixed interest, and foreign capital should not 
be allowed to take over equities. (This assumes continuing inflationary 
trends.) The interest burden will lighten wth inflation, and this kind of 
debt becomes entrenched and must be bought out at capital values far in 
excess of the original investment. 

(W. Rosenberg, “Capital Imports and Growth—the Case of New Zealand— 
Foreign Investment in New Zealand,” THE ECONOMIC JOURNAL, 
LXX1:281, March 1961, pp. 93-113.) 


GNP OMITS HIDDEN ASSETS 

Comparison of growth rates between fully developed (e.g. U.S.A.) and 
semi-developed economies (e.g. USSR; Japan) is misleading. Fully de- 
veloped economies are characterized by heavy savings in consumer durables 
and owner-occupied houses; the productivity of such savings is low when 
measured by GNP concepts. 

As the Russian economy becomes more consumer-oriented and as quality 
(difficult to show in GNP) of consumer goods improves the Soviet rate of 
growth will slow down (as will that of other semi-developed economies). 
Economies with high consumer asset formation are more vigorous than 
comparisons of growth rates would indicate. 

(H. T. Oshima, “Consumer Asset Formation and the Future of Capitalism,” 
THE ECONOMIC JOURNAL, LXX1:281, March 1961, pp. 20-35.) 


INFLATION NOT RELEVANT TO INCOME 

A survey of 25 national economies (from Taiwan to U.K., Ceylon to U.S.A., 
etc., etc.) in the inflationary years, 1947-57, reveals no significant changes 
in the distribution of income. Total money income rose more rapidly than 
real income, but pay (wages and salaries) did not rise proportionately more 
or less than did the return to property. 

The rate of inflation is not clearly associated with the rate of growth of 
real per capita income; but the tendency is for lower rate of inflation to be 
associated with a higher rate of growth of real income. 

(E. H. Phelps Brown and M. H. Browne, “Distribution and Productivity _ 
Under Inflation, 1947-57.” THE ECONOMIC JOURNAL, LXX:280, De- 
cember 1960, pp. 725-750.) 


EDUCATION IS CAPITAL FORMATION 
People’s useful skills and knowledge are a form of capital and this “hu- 
man capital’ plays an important but widely-ignored role in production in 
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a modern economy. Surveys of prospective recovery in Europe after World 
War II were invariably too low because economists did not give any weight 
to human capital and looked at only the war-wrecked non-human capital. 
Poor countries now can absorb additional physical capital only slowly 
because low human capabilities (of knowledge and skills) are limiting factors 
in their economic growth. Underdeveloped countries need to increase the 
amount spent on education and training in proportion to the amount going 
for physical 
(Theodore W. Schuli-, “Investment in Human Capital,” AMERICAN ECO- 
NOMIC REVIEW, I:1, March 1961, pp. 1-17. See also same author’s 
“Capital Formation by Education,” JOURNAL OF POLITICAL ECO- 
NOMY, LXVIII:6, December 1960, pp. 571-583.) 


FUNDAMENTAL TASK: CREATION OF COMMUNITY 

The goal of world order depends upon a minimum consensus of political 
and societal values—unless by world order we mean world tyranny. There- 
fore the focus should be on the inescapable prerequisites of consensus and 
shared values, not on the form and structure of a possible world order. Law 
can become acceptable and effective only if it reflects such consensus. 

The functional and scientific approach to world community is useful but 
has obvious limits. Until a common interest in genuinely accepting the 
legitimacy of other societies materializes in Soviet doctrine, functional colla- 
boration will take place in a political climate whose essential danger to world 
peace and stability remains unbounded. Recognition of this condition does 
not alter the fact that the Soviets should continue to be offered alternative 
courses of political action that one day may appear realistic and attractive 
to them. With or without the Soviets, efforts should continue to institu- 
tionalize areas of common action that can compete with the barren Soviet 
variety. 

The creation of segments, however imperfect, of true community calls 
for the support of a process of integration which minimizes separatist na- 
tionalisms and ideologies and maximizes principles of cooperation and com- 
mon purpose. The US might work toward this end in the following ways: 
1) supporting the establishment of a UN body to ensure the maximum 
amount of coordination in meeting the challenge of outer space, whether 
the Soviet Union agrees at this stage or not; 2) offering the international 
community participation in the first moon shot; 3) backing increased efforts 
by the UN on problems of health, hunger, overpopulation, water supply, 
new sources of energy and economic development; and, 4) supporting a new 
UN study to discover appropriate arrangements (be they regional, federal or 
confederative) for territories slated for eventual. independence. 

(Lincoln P. Bloomfield, “The United States, the United Nations, and the 
Creation of Community,” INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION, XIV:4, 
Autumn 1960, pp. 503-513.) 
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